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John  Hough, Jr.  Copy 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law 
Port  Wayne, I nd. 

Will  Practice  and  attend  to  the  collecting  of  Claims, 
in  the  several  Counties  of  Northern  Indiana. 

— ----- -Ref  erences —  — 

A.T.Stewart  &  Co.  N.Y.  Barcroft,  Beaver  &  Co.  Philadelphia 

Stone, Starr  &  Co.     "  Fithian, Jones  &  Co.  " 

Froththingham, Newell  &  Co.  N.T.  Levick, Raisin  &  Co. 
J.H.Ransom&  Co.  N.Y .  Bullitt&  Fairthorne 

Ingolsby,  Halsted  &Co.  N.Y.  Buclmer  ,Hall  &  Co.  Cincinnati 

S-oofford,  Tileson  &  Co.  N.Y.        Worthington  &  Co.  " 
C^ase,  McKinney  &  Co.  Boston        Huntington  &  Brooks 
Stoddard  &  Lovering  Boston  Tweed  &  Andrews  " 

P.&J.P.Hawes  , Boston  C.  Unas en  &  Co.  Pittsburg 

Fort  Wayne, Indiana  Odtober  18,1858 

S .0 .Williams, Esq. 
Lima,Ind. 

Dear  Sir-  It  has  been  decided  on  yhe  part  of  the  friends  of  Charles 
Case  in  this  city  to  give  him  a  supper  in  honor  of  his  election  ans  as 
a  compliment  for  his  services  in  the  Republican  cause.  That  supper  will 
be  given  at  the  Rockhill  House  on  Friday  evening  and  invitations  will  be 
sent  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  different  counties  of  the  district 
In  your  county  the  following  persons  are  requested  to  be  present. 
John  B,  Howe,  CD.  G.  Alexander,  John  Paul  Jones  and  Robert  Parrot. 
Barnister  and  yourself. 

A    the  time  is  limitedfor  us  to  send  invitations  to  each  person 
will  you  do  us  the  favor  of  notifying  the  above  named  parties  that^shall 
be  pleased  to  see  them  on  that     occasion.  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  C .D.G.Alexander  requesting  him  to  cooperate  with  you  in  sending 
word  to  the  parties  named  herein  .1  trust  it  will  be     convenient  for  all 
of  you  to  be  present  as  it  is  intended  to  have  a  good  time.  How  is^ 
Ellis  &  others  of  Goshen  Williams, Thrall  &  others  of  Warsaw  will  be 
present . 

Trusting  your  presence 

Yours  Truly 

John  Plough  Jr. 
Sol.D.  Bayless 
W.H. Withers 
W.H.Br I ant 

0 .W.D.Stewart  Committee 


[advbbtt 

THE  TOLEDO  AND  "WABASH  RAILWAY,  with  Its  immediate 
connections,  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Illinois,  the  Quincy 
a  no  Toledo  Railway,  and  the  Loganspget,  Peoeia  and  Burling- 
ton Railway,  thongh  under  separate  organizations,  are  so  combined 
together  in  interest,  as  to  form  one  nnlted  line,  commencing  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Lake  Shore  Line  in  Toledo,  and  terminating  on  the 
Mississippi  at  Burlington,  Qnlncy  and  St,  Louis. 

A  glance  at  the  Map  will  show  that  the  geographical  position  of  this 
Line  for  the  business  It  claims  Is  *nrivaled.  Traversing  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  in  a  sooth-westerly  direction,  it  intersects 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  that  region,  affordine  connections  always 
Tellable,  since  from  the  superior  directness  of  this  Lino  its  trains  must 
always  arrive  at  the  crossing-places  in  advance. 

Thr  train*  of  tM«  Urio,  IrovtnK  tho  Union  Depot  at  Toledo  on  nr- 
T\T»1  ..Hti,U,»  f \  Mn.rc  f...  .1.  uu.t  '"•'•>  H.lruV 


UMIII.] 

At  Fort  Wayne,  with  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rnil- 
way,  to  and  from  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

At  Peru,  with  tho  Peru  and  Indianapolis  Railway,  for  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Kv-,  and  Nashville. 

At  Logansport,  the  Logansport,  Peoria  and  BurliDgton  Railway 

'  ^IsALafayette,  with  tho  Louisville,  N.  Albany  and  Chicago  Railway, 
and  with  the  Lafayctto  and  Indianapolis,  affording  the  most  direct  line 
from  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati,  to  Qui ncy'nnd  St.  Joseph. 

At  Tolono.  with  the  Chicago  Branch,  and  at  Becnttir  with  the 
Main  Line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  for  Cairo,  Memphis,  Vlcks- 
buig  and  New  Orleans.  .  _.  _       „  .. 

At  Springfield,  with  tho  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Eallway,  for 
Alton  and  St.  Louis. 
I      At  Quint-;,  t.v  <>..•  Qoliirv  nn.I  l  "  ™"'  '■" 


I  Boody,  Pros.,  New  York  City.  W.  Colburn, 
Ylcc-Pros. ;  G^o.  H.  Bukhows,  Gon.  Supt. ;  and 
J.  E.  Carpenter,  Cashier  and  Gon.  Ticket  Agont, 
Toledo.        .J  '     _2  [Aro?'.  22. 

L  Tit.ton,  PresTGf.  Western  It.  !!.,  Hprlngflrld.  III. 

.1  l:.  .b.-ur,  Pres.  (>uiiu-v  A  T..I.  I!.  It.  Now  York. 

Thus.  L.  Knap,  Gon.  Supt.,  H>,  In  .-Hold,  III. 

K.  C.  Smhii,  lion.  Kr.d-I,i  \,vnt,  " 

L.  K.  Kim..ai.i,  Gon.  Ticket  A^t,    "  " 

D.  E.  WiLi.iA.vn,  A  tint.  »»..ii..->.  III. 

ILL.  Shepherd,  Matter  df  Tr.ms.  .  [Dtr. 


Way  Fares,  about  8  conts 
Train*  are  run  by  Chicago  Time. 


Connects  with  Cleveland  &  Toledo:  Dayton  * 
Michigan  ;  Detroit,  Monroo  &  Toledofc  and  Nor. 
Ind.  Air  Liiie  Railways. 
1  Connoots  with  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  *  Chicago 
Railway.  jl 
,  '  Connects  wltniPoru  &  Indianapolis  Railway. 
1  Connects  witll  Toledo,  Logansport  <fc  Burlington 
Railway.  7 

'  Connocts  wllU  Cincinnati  <fc  Chicago  Air-Lino 
Railway. 

'  Connects  with'  Lafayette  <fc  Indianapolis  Railway. 
,  *  Crossing  of  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago 
L.  Railway.  T 

L  Conneots  with)  Great  Wjstern  Railway. 
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Through  Fare, 

Saturday!  exoeptea  ,  an  " 
excepted. 
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3  Presidential  Candidates  Of  19th  Century-Douglas,  Blaine,  Bryan- 
Visited  Fort  Wayne  During  The  Course  Of  Their  Losing  Campaigns 


Colorful  Press  Quick 
To  Praise,  Condemn 

By  BESSIE  K.  ROBERTS 
Three  times — in  three  19th  century  generations— the  red  carpet 
was  rolled  out  to  welcome  Fort  Wayne's  favorite  presidential  can- 
didates with  open  barouches.  Editors  waxed  lyrical.  Parades,  torch- 
light processions,  ladies'' broom  brigades,  honored  the  great  men: 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  James  Gillespie  Blaine  of  Maine, 
William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Nebraska. 


the  torches 


respect  the  three 
rolled  away, 
counted,  these  fnvorltes  nf  1 
also-rans.  The  extravagant  . 
days  when  they  burned  their 
the  public  square  stand  immi 

slugging-  below  the  belt  was 


le  local  electorate  were  famous 
laims  of  partisan  editors  In  the 
opposing  candidates  In  effigy  In 
tched  In  the  annals  of  campaign 
hen  no  holds  were  barred  and 
the  usual  practice. 


When  Stephen  A.  Douglas  came  to  Fort  Wayne,  October  2,  1860, 
In  liis  canvass  against  the  "Railsplitter  of  the  Sangamon,"  a  huge 
sawlog  intended  to  represent  Abraham  Lincoln  was  flung  into 
the  St.  Marys  River.  Only  one  protest  against  the  political  float 
was  made,  however.  When  the  float  challenging  the  "Black 
Republicans''  halted  before  the  house  of  a  rabid  abolitionist,  his 
wife  came  out  on  the  porch  "most  unwisely  .  .  .  and  with  angry 
words  raised  her  fist  against  this  provocation." 


Coin 


hanged  in  effigy. ' 


.v  figure  of  Abrahan 

Held  Evervwht 


:iting  campaign  this 
country  had  ever  seen.  Big  rallies  were  held  everywhere.  Placards 
announced  that  on  Friday,  August  3.  Gov.  Willard  of  Indiana, 
Henkle  of  Goshen  and  Popgun  Smith  of  Fort  Wayne  would  be 
the  drawing  cards  at  Leesburg.  One  paper  announced  that  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  Brigham  Young  of  Utah  and  Blondin,  the 
rope  dancer  of  France,  would  be  on  the  same  program. 

Dawson's  Times — :tn  independent  paper  In  this  community 
hearing  on  its  masthead:  "For  President.  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Illinois;  for  Vice-President,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine"— gave 
the  following  account  of  the  Douglas  rally  In  Fort  Wayne  Tues- 
day evening,  October  3,  1860: 


"On  the  morning  of  the  second  instant,  about  3  o'clock,  Judg 
Douglas  reached  here,  and  was  received  at  the  depot  by  a  larg 
crowd  of  noisy,  disorderly  men— the  conduct  of  many  of  v, 
is  by  no  means  a  thing  which  an  enlightened  community 
think  of  but  to  deprecate.  Many  persons  arrived  during  the 
ning  before  from  the  country  about — and  in  the  morning  the  c 
began  to  swell  faster,  and  continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  ti 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE — A  "horn  ir 

ember  of  Congress," 

Blaine 

suasive  speaker  and 

party 

organiser.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 

Republican  conventin 

1  that 

nominated  Fremont.  He  whs  amor 

g  the  foremost  in  dir 

ccting 

the  policy  and  details  of  the  Rccon 

truction.  From  1 S69  t 

1874 

speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprcsentati 


Judge  Do 
ding  had  • 


nifested  by  i 
hn  fact  that 
i  all  classes 


the  rural  districts 
spend  the  day  In  Fort  Wayne.  This  threw  Into  the.  crowd  a 
number  which  was  doubtless  nne-tliird  Republicans,  whose  ap- 
pearance and  deportment  indicated  that  they  were  of  the 
modern  School  of  Democracy.  About  11  o'clock  the  procession 
formed.  And  when  formed  was  long  and  drawn  out.  When  the 
front  part  had  passed  around  town  and  reached  Townley's 
corner  coming  west,  a  carriage  containing  Judge  Douglas  and 
some  friends  drpve,  meeting  it  from  front  to  rear.  It  was 
greeted  with  cheers. 

Trains  Not  As  Lame  As  Expected 
"The  trains  of  the  Railroads  were  not  as  large  as  expected. 
That  from  the  west  louarri  Plynwilh  only  h-->  24  carp.  On  all 
roads  only  70  carloads  arrived— less  than  4.000  persons.  Afler 
dinner  the  crowd  assembled  near  the  Methodist  college,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  St.  Mary's.  The  stand  being  near  the  river,  the 
assembly  fronting  on  the  side  hill  above  the  east  thereof,  a  place 
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would  be  honest,  if  they  were  left  to  dictates  of  their  own  sensi 
of  right,  but  who  fell  an  easy  prey  to  designing  men,  as  innocent' 
to  the  wiles  of  the  artful  and  accomplished  seducer.  In  a  word 
it  is  not  a  statesman's  speech.  And  then  the  idea  of  a  man  wlv 
was  honored  with  the  colors  of  his  party,  as  a  candidate  fo 
president  of  the  United  Slates,  going  and  stumping  it  as  a  couni.- 
candidate,  did  not  fail  to  strike  even  his  warmest  intelligent  friend 
as  out  of  character  and  intolerable— s.  dangerous  because  bai 
precedent — and  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  Re 


He  alighted  and  was  conducted  to  his  barouche  and  took  hn 
seat.  Then  he  read  a  handful  of  telegrams  that  had  been 
thrust  at  him.  Four  vehicles  carried  the  Blaine  party  which 
consisted  of  Major  McKlnle.v.  Robert  P.  Williams  and  George 
M.  Hippie.  An  escort  line  of  citizens  forming  the  Brown  Hat 
club  flanked  the  chief  carriage.  Women  smiled,  babies  crowed, 
handkerchiefs  fluttered,  young  ladies  cheered. 

Blaine  Was  Gallant  To  Ladies 

"Pcler  Smyser'  had  his  grounds  most  beautifully  decorated,  and 
a  huge  transparency  hung  across  the  street— 20.000  for  Blaine 
and  Logan.  Mr.  Blaine  smiled  at  these  signs  of  loyalty  and  bowed 
from  side  lo  side  to  the  innumerable  ladies  who  lined  either  side 
of  the  street. 

•There  was  one  pitiful  Cleveland  and  Halpin  transparency 
on  Berry  Street  and  the  boys  shouted  Rats  as  they  passed 
under  It.  Every  house  on  Berry  Street  was  decorated— some 
more  some  less  .  .  .  Directly  following  the  carriages  was  a 
hack  containing  four  young  ladies  beautifully  attired  In  white 
tulle  and  spangled  over  tin  foil.  Their  head-dresses  were  made 
of  silk  bunting  and  Here  most  artistic  .  .  .  The  Misses  Frank 
Talt,  Clara  Bowen,  Ella  French  and  Mrs.  L.  K.  Eaton  ... 
Perhaps  no  feature  ot  the  parade  was  so  much  admired  as  this." 

Somewhere  around  the  Court  House,  the  editor  had  to  admit 
a  counter  demonstration  suddenly  took  place.  The  Huntington 
boys  who  carried  a  much  exhausted  rooster  labeled  "Ohio,"  may 
have  inspired  it.  he  thought.  From  the  moment  I  he  speaker  was 
introduced  by  Judge  Taylor  on  the  Avcline  Hotel  balcony,  pan- 
demonium broke  loose.  A  clown  cut  an  antic  upon  some  old 
lumber  in  the  south  entrance  to  the  Court  House;  then  some 
rude  fellows  in  the  crowd  had  a  dispute.  "Who  hung  two  Irish- 
men in  Buffalo?"  "Cleveland."  "Who  was  it  that  put  a  widow 
lady  in  an  orphan  asylum?"  "Cleveland."  "And  who  trampled 
the  workmen  under  his  feet?"  Again,  "Cleveland." 

'Clown'  Left  To  Do  Flipflops 
On  Ihe  suggestion  of  the  Democratic  chairman,  the  speakers 

clown  to  tumble  hi 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  commented:  "We  had  a  parade  last 
is  why  we  smile  this  morning.  We  heaped  the  last 

 _  Democratic  back  and  it  broke.  It  did  for  a  fact. 

It  is  thought  that  possibly  the  Democrats  will  be  surprised  con- 
siderably in  the  next  three  weeks.  By  the  way  the  Democrats 
did  have  some  kind  of  a  mob  fooling  around  the  back  streets  last 
night.  They  had  an  Ohio  mugwump  blowing  off  steam  some- 
where else. 

i  the  gent  who  ran  the  mug- 
the  peaceful  occupation  of 
-Ing  a  bobtail  horse  and  a  sulky  plough  around  a  stump, 
political  manager  he  is  a  dire  failure,  but  might  succeed 
wood-chopper.  Notes— We  whooped  it  up.  It  was  Blaine 
They  were  bowled  over.  Democracy  is  shovelled  into  the 
barrel.  Democrats  are  like  pounded  Ice— not  what  they 
cracked  up  to  be.  We  heard  i 
kiss  them  all.'  And  about  50 


WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN — This  sil 
was  just  36  years  of  age  when  he  paid  Fon 
1S96  while  campaigning  for  the  president 
States.  He  had  but  recently  been  nominate 
Democrat  platform  demanding  the  free  and  u 


)[  the  United 
Chicaeo  on  a 


night, 


Sllvc 


nf  lo  I 


presidency  in  1900  and  1908. 


the  records  of  his  later  appearance  in  Fort  Wayne  on  October  22. 
1896.  The  weather,  we  are  told,  was  perfect.  The.  special  train 
bearing  Bryan  arrived  at  8:20  o'clock  In  the  morning  over  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Western.  He  had  spoken  at  Bluffton  and  Ossian. 
and  made  many  brief  appearances  on  the  rear  platform  of  his 
train.  So  his  fame  in  this  region  was  ringing  from  many  throats 
as  the  booming  of  cannon  announced  his  arrival. 


llic  ass. 


 J 


polilu  a! 


bore  the  heading 


"Why 


ntion  will  live  forever  in  tin-  annals  ni  nnlr 
shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  ol 
.passioned  words  that  captured  the.  imagina 
on  him  his  enthusiastic  following. 


And 


Blaine,  Logan,  'Beyond  Doubt 
6  Beyond  doubt  the  election  -of  Blaine  a 


".Nov.  10— The 
"Nov.  17— As  it  Is  i 
month  the  Democracy  ' 


Un- 


people i 
disagre 


50,000,000  people  on  : 
d,  af,ter  the  fourth 
responsible  lor  the  i 


.  routine,  check  of  a  hotel  register  by  a  young  reporter 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  in  August,  1896,  was  the  begin 


there  followed  a  demon 
minutes.  Boy  Bryan  they  called  him!  "\ 
cocious  child  orator,  captured  I  he  Den 
said.  He  was  born  on  March  19,  I860,  i> 
the  Civil  War.  And  among  his  warmest 
many  years  were  those  same  boys  in  bh 
the  outset  of  that  struggle. 


yan  Praised.  Condemned 

•re  full  of  both  prai 


forth  Bryan — 
Miinhes,  drinks, 


nelore  Judge  Douglas  arrived,  1).  H.  Colerlck  made  a  few 
remarks  which  were  coofused  and  virulent  and  pointless.  .  .  . 
Then  followed  W.  s.  Smith,  Esq.  whose  remarks  though 
desultory  were  respectful  and  better  timed.  Then  a  fellow 
who  lives  about  Northporr,  Noble  County,  assailed  the  editor, 
'as  if  the  people  before  him  had  come  there  to  hear  our  opin- 
ions expounded  bv  anvnne  at  all  much  less  an  ignorant  man' 
.  .  .  After  this  fellow  come  S.  II.  Buski 
Indlaoa,  and  filled  up  the-  time  in  a 
Douglas,  arrived,  lair  in  the  day. 


take  much 


knowledge  oi 


gentility 


Platte,"  who  at  thirty-six  had  just 
caplured  the  Democratic  nominatlr 
United  States  at  the  Chicago  convent 


on  In  Ju 


Iran 


ur.  Of  his  stvle  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
or  forcible.  His  theme  would  have  been 
tesmanship  about  it- -it  showed  rather 


Allen  County  Had  Cone  Douglas 
et  when  the.  torchlight  processions  were  over  a 
s  had  died  down,  on  Monday,  June  3,  1861,  th, 
inoiinced  thai  "A  Croat  Man  Has  Fallen"  S 
las,  aged  48  years,  one.  month  and  11' days.  An 
leal  opponents  were  hushed.  But  Allen  Coiinl 
4  votes  for  Douglas,  for  Lincolo,  VI  for  Breckei 

for  Bell. 


Wild  and  very  wooly  were  the  scenes  in  the  convention  that  day 
In  Chicago,  when  Bryan  and  Pitchfork  Tillman— according  to  the 
papers— took  the  reins  away  from  Altgeld  am 
things. 


strong  enough 


about  the  g 
them  were  . 
Butler  and 


thousands.  An 


the  nffee 
s  delved 


nry  and  brought  forth  facts 
ho  had  just  missed  the  presidency.  Among 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Martin  Van  Buren.  Elaine, 


hail 


liar 


at  Common 


Tim 


threadbare  had  it  no 
the  character  of  stump  oratorism  than  the ■  platitudes'an'd'  comp're" 
hensivesness  of  a  statesman's  mind— as  if  addressed  to  ignorant 
men,  than  to  the  sound  minds  of  well-informed  freemen— aiming 
to  raise  a  furore  for  himself,  and  be  carried  by  a  swell-mob  into 
power,  than  reach  the  highest  hopes  of  a  true  statesman  by  the 
sober  second  thought  of  a  people.  It  was  full  of  embittered  feelings 
not  only  toward  the  Breckinridge  party,  but  towards  the  President 
Buchanan— even  worse  toaaid  the  Republican  party, 
form  he  misstated  grossly. 


liter  Ihe  Douglas  campaign,  on  Octnher  1! 
Ibbl,  the  triumphal  approach  cf  James  Gillespie  Blaine  of  Main 
was  announced  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Sunday  Gazette.  "The  Plume 
Knight  on  his  way  to  Victory  enters  Indiana.  Grand  reception  s 
Ann  Arbor  where  he  addresses  the  University  students.  Impre: 
ing  upon  their  minds  the  importance  of  the  Tariff  question." 

In  bold  race  type,  the  same  Issue  carried  an  Invitation  by 
the  Allen  County  Central  Republican  committee  to  all  citizens 
of  Northern  Indiana,  Northeastern  Ohio  ond  Southern  Mich- 
igan: to  Republicans,  Democrats  and  Greenbacks  for  Monday, 


The  local 

thru  'noshed  out  into  the  street  lo  corral  s 
rectify  the  omission  of  a  reception  commilt 


M. 


at  morning.  The  first 
was  Judge  Samuel  Hench,  a  Ci> 
a  very  Impressive  figure  on  a  w 
served  to  put  him  at  the  head 
Day  In  Fort  Wayne,  which  was 


te  horse.  Both  qualifications 
the  great  parade  on  Bryan 
follow  In  October. 


Robison  Park  Speech  Lost 
Bryan's  speech  at  Robison  Park  in  August  has  been 


he  multitude  in  thai  Chics 
le  started  out  lo  win  his  w 
r  stated  that  "The  lion.  U 


women  and  barefoot  children." 

Happy  That  Speech  Printed 

"Tickled-just  as  pleased  as  a  boy  with  a  pair  of  red  top  boc 
-because  the  New  York  paper  printed  his  speech  at  Madis. 
Square  Garden,"  were  the  headlines  of  a  local  paper  about  th 
time.  On  August  2  he  spoke 
22,  1896,  came  Bryan  Day  in 


Robison  Park.  And  on  October 


iiDtred  to  the  presidency  is  early 


Judge  Morris,  the  Messrs.  Harper,  Purmaa  a. 
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WHEN  TEST  CAME: 

Anti-Lincoln  City 


Strong  For  Union 


FORT  WAYNE 
JOURNAL  -  GAZETTE 

 :  '  T1 

Sunday,  September  2  6,   1 9*5 


BOWS  TO  PROGRESS  The  city's  first  railroad  'passenger  ^ to  thTrigtt 
Pepe  Photo. 

Sparked  City's  Qrowth 

Historic  Pennsy  Station 
Bows  Soon  To  Progress 

The  city's  first  enduring  railroad  "Ration,  never 

actually  divorced  from  transportation  for  more  than 
va  century,  will  be  erased  from  the  downtown  scene 
I  this  fallgor  nexf Spring.  %  *        '  ' :  ' 
•W  Significant   in   other  ways, 
*-«his  vold  landmark  has 
\   been*  Mpf'  of  an,j(|iiomotwffi 

cluste#!lor  over  fi£f  iyears— it^ 

south-'of  the  ce»Br  of -the  100 

block  East  Baktft  Street  facing 

"the  bank  o£  tK#  Pennsylvania 
^elevation..*  LO**Sk 


JouSalGazet^,  Sept.  26,  196 S 
The  tracks,  now  elevated, 
useii  to  run  level  with  its  door-, 
steps.  The  105-year-old  fciiloJA 
ing  was  influencing  the  growth 
of  Fort  Wayne  when  Baker 
Street  was  known  as  Chestnut' 
Street. 

Since  1944  the^wof story  brick 
structure  and.-^land  on  which 
it  stands  ha*?  Ifee*  owned  by 
C.  A.  GriegdM'lnc,  and  two 
years  later,  after  some  struc- 
tural abbreviations,  its  conver- 
sion to  automotive  activity  was 
begun.  Presently  it  houses  a 
body  shop  and  an  area  for  the 
reconditioning  of  used  cars. 

Owners  are  not  anxious 
to  see  the  old  structure  go 
but  elsewhere,  jaundiced 
eyes  have  been  tucned  upon 
its  Civil  War  era  framing. 

Likely  it  will  resist  the  ef- 
forts of  the  wreckers  much  the 
same  as  the  old  Civic  (Majes- 
tic) Theatej  which  had  been 
rated  as|a  hazard  for  some 
years  before  it  was  battered 
down.  In  such  old  buildings, 
the  flooring  joists  have  a  tend- 
ency to  dry  out  and  shrink 
away  from  the  wall-notches 
which  anchor  them.  It  was  this 
shrinkage'  which  doomed  the 
old  theater  building,just  around 
the  corner  from  City  Hall. 


Historic  Pennsy  Station  Dows  Soon  To  Progress 


A  Stairway  Shows 
The  Wear  And  Tear 

Erected  in  I860  (additions  to 
the  main  building  came  later) 
the  station  served  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort;  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad  and  its  succes- 
sor, the  Pennsylvania,  for  a 
total  of  54  years.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  feet-- upon  its 
flooring  ceased  in  1914  when 
'  the  present  Pennsy  station  was 
built.  For  years  after,  it  served 
the  railroad  as  a  catch-all,  par- 
ticularly for  files,  records  and 
documents. 

This  was  the  most  imposing 
structure  viewed  by  President 
Lincoln  when  a  night  train 
stopped  briefly  in  the  city.  It 
was  built  as  a  ''Passenger  and 
Eating  House"  and  sported  a 
dining  room  30  by  80  feet.  In 
the  days  before  the  dining  cars, 
trains  stopped  here  for  the  re- 
freshment of  passengers. 

As  far  as  history  reveals, 
this  was.,  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent's only  acquaintance  with 
'  Fort  Wayne.  Legend  has  de- 
scribed him  as  "a  lonely  man, 
waiting  on  a  lonely  railroad 
platform  in  dead'of  night.  But 
this  place  Reside  the  rails  was 
quiet  neither  day  nor  night. 

Roy  M.   Bates,   Allen  \ 
.    County  Historian,  believes 
the  President  was  en  route 
I      east  from  Chicago.  Likely, 
\      his  'private  car  was  a  part 
1     of  the  train. 


More  pertinently,  the  brick 
depot  encouraged  Fort  Wayne 
business  to  move  southward 
from  Columbia  Street  as  rail- 
road traffic  increased  and  took 
patronage  away  from  the  Wa- 
bash &  Erie  Canal.  There  had 
been  cornfields  south  of  Wayne 

'  Street  and  tfo&  beginning  of  a 
traU  that  meanderedyoward 
Cincinnati.    ;,|  , 
When  the.  C-hio  &  ^fodiana 
Railroad  and  the  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago  Railroad  joined  in 
Fort- Wayne   to   become  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago Railroad,  the  original 
statidn.^a   humbl  e^-wttoden 
structure,  was  built  tantalizing- 
ly  close  to  the  canal  docks, 
'  near,  wbat  is  .  now  the£ity  Res- 
cue Mission,  then  a  hotel.  The 
tracks  ran  north  on  Lafayette 
Street  and  west  on  Columbia 
to  Wrf  Street.  The  first  ex- 
cursion party  to  reach  the  city 
by  rail  distastefully  walked  in 
mud^over   their  shoetops  to 
view  Columbia  Stree$  shgps. 

,„The  .  shuttling  f  of  passenger 
traffic  to  Columbia  Street,  then 
the  city's  main  stem,  became 
a  nuisance  as  rail  travel 
fjxjai^cdv'and  the  brick  terminal  ■ 
%M  builW;  The  land  for  the 
slSion  *a|k  conveyed  to  the 
railroad  company  by  Allen 
Hamilton. 

for  several  years,  the 
.  passenger  station  handled 
traffic  for  both  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Wabash  Kail- 
roads  —  the  latter  road 
had  no  passenger  facilities 
In  the  city. 

The  train  schedules  were  un- 
certain  and    James   K.  Mc- 
^Crai&en,  who  became  station 
j  agent  in  1863,    slept    in  the 
!$building  so  he  would  be  avail- 
I  able  when  the  trains  arrived. 
McCracken  admitted  a  hec- 
tic existence  —  not  infrequent- 
ly, Wabash  trains  reached  the 
city  a  day  late! 

If  it  could  have  been  trans- 
planted in  time,  the  building 
might  have  developed  into  a 
fashionable  gathering  place; 
Ken  E.  Burr  is,  Grieger  general 
manager,  suggested.  He  point- 
ed out  the  grace  of  its  multi- 
pane  windows  and  the  fine 
i  wainscoting  that  once  graced 
the  spacious  dining  room. 

A  Winding  Sfgl*  %  *> 
With  Fine  Touches 

,  There  is  a  winding  stairway 
't^the  second  floor  .which  de- 
spite the/carele^f  «r%duing  of 
years^  mtains  some;  touches  of 
iL'raiie  vixrAitsmanship? 


The  steps  are  deeply  worn 
and  are  a  lonely  reminder  of} 
the' heavy  flow  of  life  through 
this  early  railroad  port. 

As  its  automotive  experience 
began,  alterations,  to  thf .  sta- 
tion house  were  necessary.  A 
small  wing  extending  north 
from  the  center  of  the  main 
building,  once  the  kitchen  and 
pantry,  was  removed,  along 
with  the  east  end  of  the  main 
building  which  housed  offices. 
In  the  west  wing  were  private* 
waiting  rooms  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  a  ticket  office  and 
baggage  room. 

The  men's  washro°m  of- 
fered the  luxury  of  10  ba- 
sins; the  women's  had  only 
four,  Indicating  their  less- 
er patronage  of  the  rail- 
roads. 


Local  officials  of  the,  raU^ 
road  had  their  offices  mth^. 
west  wing  anrijfre'  higheraSBQgii 
Ion,  including  the  superintend- 
ent, used  the  second  floor. 

Upstairs  there  is  a  door  with 
a  frosted  glass  and  the  word 
"Private"  etched  in  suprising- 
]y  small  letters.  The  pane  still 
frowns    away .  intruders  and 
Burris  mused  "you  can  vision 
people  knocking  on  this  door 
Witt)  great  trepidation  .  ."  i 
^Sijrne  QfXhe  brass,  door  hard- 
\^r&ias  ^there|.the  years 
surprisingly' Veil  function-. 
i  n#  as  though  time.  had  kept 
thesin'  well-oiled.       •'  \,      <  i 
,  The.  old  building;  has  Seen  its 
'  share  of  happy  a^i|g&  sad, 
1  a  rewellSi.  _  .horesome  JaSffittask.  I 
■  weariness,   grime   and  sharp' 
anticipation. 

Benches  on  the  porch  of  the 
Allen  County  -  Fort  Wayne 
Historical  Society  Museum 
came  from  one  of  its  waiting 
rooms,  they  say. 

Along  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing which  now  faces  the 
abrupt  earthen  wall  of  the  ele- 
vation, there  was  once  a  porch- 
like shelter  about  30  feet  wide 
to  protect  passengers  moving 
to  and  from  trains. 

Between  the  old  "building  and 
Baker  Street  is  an  alley  once 
known  as  Railroad  Street;  it 
introduced  debarking  passen- 
to  the  growing  city. 
'    The.  blistered  and  tattered^ 
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walls  of  the  "passenger  house" 
could  tell  a  fabulous  story  of 
the  people  who  moved  between 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  points 
east.  There  is  no  longer  such 
excitement,  and  when  Burns 
suddenly  opened  a  side  door, 
the  stale  breath  of  the  years 
greeted  visitors. 

For  over  half  a  century  this 
was  a  place  where  countless 
people  responding  to  all Mha. 
duties  and  emotions  of  man- 
kind met  only  to  rub  elbow-T 
in  passing;  the  building  was 
only  a  way-station  along  the 
path  of   their  pursuits.  The 
change  of  pace  since  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  rayjgadiJiH 
left  a  doleful  mark,  so  typical 
of  lonely  people,  too.  But  its 
joints  remain  tight  against  the 
weather. 

Until  it  goes,  the  old  '  Pas- 
senger and  Eating  House"  will 
mark  the  change  of  a  trans- 
portation cycle  as  the  automo- 
bile began  to  make  a  wither- 
ing impact  upon  railroad  pas- 
senger service. 

And  strangely  enough,  Its 
declining  years  have  been 
devoted  to  the  automobile 
_  a  machine  that  easily 
brings  people  together 
across  great  distances  and 
makes  strangers  across 
the  street.       '  • 


INDIANA   STATE  LIBRARY 

140  North  Senate  Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS,  4 

October  5,  1965 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

1301  South  Harrison  Street 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  U6801 


Dear  Mr.  McMurtry, 

Upon  consulting  the  original  returns  made  by  the  County  Clerks  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  following  number  of  votes  were  found  for  the  presidential 
elections  of  November  i860  and  November  186U  in  Allen  County,  Indiana. 

November  i860 

Presidential  Electors  Cyrus  L.  Dunham,  John  C.  Walker,  etc.  each  received 
322U  votes.     (For  Douglas).  , 

Presidential  Electors  Will  Cumback,  John  L.  Mansfield,  etc.  each  received 
2552  votes.    (For  Lincoln).    I  checked  this  one  very  carefully,  because  your 

figure  ™sesfd2ell±al  Electors  j.  E.  Blythe,  William  K .  Edwards,  etc.  each  received 

32  votes.    (For  Bell).    In  the  returns,  the  first  two  electors  received  27  votes, 

but  the  eleven  others  received  32  votes,  so  I  suppose  that  32  is  the  correct 

number.  .     ,  ,  _  , 

James  Morrison,  Delana  R.  Eckels,  etc.  each  received  h2  votes.  (For 

Breckinridge) . 

The  above  returns  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  I.  D.  G.  Nelson, 
Allen  County  Clerk. 

November  186U 

Presidential  Electors  John  Pettit,  Simeon  H.  (or  K.)  Wolfe,  etc.  each 
received  U932  votes.     (Democratic  Party). 

Presidential  Electors  David  S.  Gooding,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  etc.  each 
received  22UU  votes.     (Republican  Party). 

There  were  no  other  parties  named  in  the  l86U  returns. 

These  returns  were  sent  in  by  William  Fleming,  Allen  County  Clerk. 

No  names  of  parties  or  candidates  were  given;  just  presidential  electors. 
According  to  Stoll's  History  of  the  Indiana  Democracy,  1816-1916,  John  Pettit  was 
a  Democrat,  so  I  have  inferred  that  Gooding  was  a  Republican. 


Sincerely  yours, 

L.  G.  Meldrum 
.Assistant  Archivist 


Fort  Wayne's  Contacts  With 
Abraham  Lincoln 


R.  Qerald  McMurtrq 


Fort  Waqne's  Contacts  With 
Abraham  Lincoln 

By 

R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 

Lincoln  Library -Museum 
of 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  Inc . 


Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  County 
1966 


Board  of  Trustees 
of  the 

Fort  Wayne  Public  Library 


Charles  Slater,  President 

Allan  J.  Tremper,  Vice-President 
Phillip  Sanborn,  Secretary 

Arthur  J.  Meyer,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Richard  Buirley 
Leslie  S.  Fry 

Mrs.  Mark  Knoblauch 


Public  Library  Board 
for  Allen  County 

The  members  of  this  Board  include  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Public  Library  (with  the  same  officers) 
together  with  the  following  citizens  chosen  from  Allen  County  out- 
side the  corporate  city  of  Fort  Wayne. 


Mrs.  Frank  Dulin 
James  E.  Graham 

Gerald  W.  Morsches 

Mrs.  Charles  Reynolds 


Although  Abraham  Lincoln  resided  in  Indiana  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  (1816-1830),  it  is  hardly  likely  that  as  a  youth  living 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  he  ever  had  occasion  to  hear  about 
or  refer  to  the  then  budding  village  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Lincoln  did  have  occasion  to  mention  Fort  Wayne  in  a  speech 
on  the  "Presidential  Question"  made  before  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  27,  1848.  The  address  bore  the  sub- 
title: "General  Taylor  and  The  Veto."  Delivered  in  a  politically 
sarcastic  but  humorous  vein,  Congressman  Lincoln's  address  was 
an  attack  on  General  Lewis  Cass  whom  the  Democrat  politicians 
were  grooming  for  the  Presidency.  In  dealing  with  Cass'  many 
charges  against  the  public  treasury,  Lincoln  mentioned  his  oppo- 
nent's excessive  fees  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  which  in- 
cluded the  agencies  at  Piqua,  Ohio;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  and  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  only  time  Lincoln  ever  men- 
tioned Fort  Wayne  in  a  speech,  and  apparently  no  other  letter  is 
extant,  or  perhaps  ever  existed,  in  which  the  addressee  was  a  res- 
ident of  Fort  Wayne. 

For  many  years  the  staff  of  the  Library -Museum  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation  searched  unsuccessfully  for  some 
record  of  a  visit  by  Lincoln  to  Fort  Wayne.  Perhaps  this  search 
would  have  been  forever  futile  had  not  a  newspaper  correspondent 
in  search  of  material  for  his  "One  Hundred  Years  Ago"  column 
discovered  a  six  line  news  item  in  Dawson's  Daily  News  of  Fort 
Wayne  for  February  23,  1860.   The  brief  notice  is  significant: 

"Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and  wife  came  from 
the  West  this  morning  at  1  o'clock,  on 
the  T.W.  &W.R.R-,  and  changing  cars 
at  this  city,  went  east.  'Old  Abe'  looked 
as  if  his  pattern  had  been  a  mighty  ugly 
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The  discovery  of  the  Dawson  Daily  News  item  will  necessi- 
tate the  re -writing  of  history  so  far  as  this  significant  event  in  the 
life  of  Lincoln  is  concerned.  Earlier  biographers  and  historians 
were  of  the  opinion  that  Lincoln  traveled  to  the  East  from  Chicago, 
Illinois,  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  its  connecting  lines  for 
Philadelphia.  With  the  wrong  route  in  mind  Lincoln  biographers 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  while  in  Chicago  Lincoln  left  his 
Cooper  Union  Address  manuscript  for  correction  with  Joseph  Medill 
and  Charles  H.  Ray,  editors  of  the  Tribune.  This  error  was  further 
compounded  many  years  later  when  Medill,  speaking  as  a  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  in  the  nation's  Capital,  was  reported  by  The  Wash- 
ington  Post  to  have  said,  in  reference  to  the  purported  incident,  that 
he  made  "about  40  changes"  in  the  Lincoln  Address  manuscript. 
Medill  also  was  reported  to  have  said  that  "...  the  others  to  whom 
the  address  had  been  submitted  were  equally  careful,  and  they  made 
several  amendments."  Medill  was  also  quoted  as  having  said  that 
"when  the  speech  was  finally  delivered,  it  was  exactly  word  for 
word  with  the  original  copy  which  Lincoln  gave  us . " 

Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  Address  was  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant speeches  of  his  political  career.  Its  delivery  in  New  York 
City,  along  with  subsequent  speeches  that  he  delivered  in  New  Eng- 
land, made  it  possible  for  him  to  receive  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  May  of  1860. 

With  many  speaking  engagements  to  fill,  Lincoln  hoped  to 
return  to  Springfield  on  Monday,  March  12th,  but  he  found  this 
schedule  impossible.  Leaving  New  York  City  over  the  Erie  Road 
he  boarded  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  train  at  Toledo  on 
Tuesday,  March  13th,  and  he  passed  through  Fort  Wayne  at  5:20 
P.M.  This  time  there  was  no  Dawson  Daily  News  man  at  the  rail- 
road station  to  report  the  movement  of  this  now  distinguished  visi- 
tor. Lincoln  arrived  in  Springfield  at  6:50  A.M.  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, March  14th. 

The  only  building  in  Fort  Wayne  associated  with  Lincoln  is 
the  old  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railway  station  con- 
structed in  the  year  1858.  It  is  located  south  of  the  center  of  the 
100  block  of  East  Baker  Street  facing  the  bank  of  the  Pennsylvania 
elevation.  Now  the  property  of  C.  A.  Grieger,  Inc.  the  structure 
will  be  razed  this  fall  or  next  spring.  This  hurried  round-trip 
through  Indiana  did  not  afford  Lincoln  very  many  opportunities  to 
recall  familiar  scenes  or  to  make  important  contacts  with  Hoosier 
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politicians.  However,  never  had  a  journey  been  more  profitable 
for  a  budding  presidential  candidate  than  this  trip  to  New  York  City 
to  deliver  the  Cooper  Union  speech. 

While  Lincoln  visited  Fort  Wayne  on  only  one  (round -trip) 
occasion,  a  great  many  legends  and  traditions  about  Lincoln  and  his 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency  have  been  related  by  older  citizens  of 
the  city  and  community.  The  Journal -Gazette  of  February  13,  1942 
published  a  story  about  a  ninety  year  old  Kendallville,  Indiana  man 
named  P.  A.  Waldron  who  recalled  "that  the  great  emancipator  once 
smiled  at  him  and  patted  his  shoulder  at  a  Fort  Wayne  railway  sta- 
tion where  the  President's  train  had  stopped  a  few  minutes  while  en 
route  from  Chicago  to  Washington." 

Although  the  late  Mr.  Waldron' s  reminiscences  are  some- 
what garbled  in  relation  to  the  established  facts,  it  is  possible  that 
he  might  have  seen  Lincoln  catch  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  train  at  1:12  A.M.  (Thursday)  on  February  23,  1860.  Such 
a  statement,  however,  is  puzzling  because  Lincoln  in  February  1860 
had  hardly  assumed  the  role  of  "Great  Emancipator"  or  affected  the 
"Father  Abraham"  image. 

The  local  political  accounts  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1860 reveal  that  Fort  Wayne  was  a  Stephen  A.  Douglas  town  and  was 
rather  boisterous  in  the  support  of  its  favorite  candidate.  Several 
years  ago  the  oral  reminiscences  of  George  W.  Stover,  an  early 
resident  of  Ossian  and  Fort  Wayne,  were  written  down  and  made 
available  to  the  Foundation  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  James 
Stover,  4516  Smith  Street,  of  this  city.   They  follow: 

"Back  in  1860  the  Rockhill  House  was  Fort  Wayne's  newest 
hotel.  The  first  one  was  the  Hediken  House  on  Barr  Street.  We 
knew  the  Rockhill  House  as  the  old  part  of  the  St.  Joseph  Hospital, 
at  the  corner  of  Main  &  Broadway.  Perhaps,  you  will  remember 
that  a  little  iron  balcony  extended  over  Main  Street.  (This  building 
was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  section  of  the  Hospital. ) 

"Stephen  A.  Douglas  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1860,  campaign- 
ing against  Lincoln .  He  stayed  at  the  Rockhill  House  and  made  a 
five  minute  speech  from  that  balcony.  Later  his  'Speech  of  the  day' 
was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  River  just  south  of  the  Main  Street 
bridge,  where  bleachers  were  built  to  take  care  of  the  crowd.  That 
was  a  gala  day! 

"Father  Stover  was  a  small  boy  then.  He  often  told  us  the 
story.  His  foster  father  brought  him  all  the  way  from  Bluffton  over 
the  old  plank  road.  They  started  long  before  dawn  so  that  they'd 
arrive  in  time  for  the  parade. 
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"It  was  a  wonderful  parade!  It  started  at  the  Courthouse  and 
went  all  the  way  to  the  Main  Street  bridge.  Bands  played,  and  all 
the  people  applauded  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Somewhere  about  half 
way  along  the  line  of  march,  there  was  a  great  commotion  and  a 
float  broke  into  the  parade.  It  was  a  huge  hay -wagon,  and  on  it  was 
a  tall,  lanky  young  man  dressed  to  represent  Abe  Lincoln,  and  he 
was  splitting  rails.  The  float  was  so  clever  and  realistic  that  it 
was  stealing  the  show.  Of  course,  it  moved  very  slowly  as  it  was 
drawn  by  two  teams  of  oxen.  Something  must  be  done  as  it  was 
breaking  the  parade  in  two . 

"Main  Street  was  a  narrow  grass  grown  road.  The  float 
moved  so  slowly,  and  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  the  rest  of  the 
parade  could  not  pass  it.  But,  the  grass  helped  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Some  enterprising  person  thought  of  salt,  and  sprinkled  it  on 
the  grass  beside  the  road.  The  oxen  pulled  out  of  line  of  the  parade 
to  lick  the  salt,  and  no  amount  of  urging  could  get  them  to  move  on. 
The  parade  moved  on  to  its  destination  where  the  Speech  was  to  be 
made,  and  quite  a  political  rally  took  place.  It  turned  out  to  be 
Stephen  Douglas'  day,  ...  but  as  we  all  remember,  Lincoln  was 
successful  and  at  the  inaugurations  became  our  President." 

Other  stories  have  been  related  about  that  October  2nd  day 
in  1860  when  Douglas  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  his  canvass  against 
the  "Railsplitter  of  the  Sangamon."  It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion 
a  huge  sawlog,  intended  to  represent  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  flung 
into  the  St.  Mary's  River  as  a  defiant  gesture  of  derision  against 
the  Republican  candidate.  Apparently,  the  sawlog  was  a  part  of  a 
political  float  which  was  intended  as  a  challenge  to  the  "Black  Re- 
publicans." However,  it  is  said  that  only  one  protest  was  made. 
That  occurred  when  the  float  halted  before  the  house  of  a  rabid  abo- 
litionist whose  wife  came  out  on  the  porch  "most  unwisely  .  .  .  and 
with  angry  words  raised  her  fist  against  this  provocation." 

The  boisterous  political  activity  continued  all  day  in  Fort 
Wayne,  and  "at  sunset  there  was  a  hue  and  cry,  'Everybody  to  the 
Court  House.'"  This  time  a  straw  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
hanged  in  effigy. 

On  November  6,  1860,  election  day,  the  people  of  Allen 
County  and  Fort  Wayne  voted.  The  results,  ignoring  the  technical- 
ity that  the  ballots  were  cast  for  Presidential  electors,  were  3,  224 
votes  for  Douglas;  2,552  for  Lincoln;  42  for  Breckinridge;  and  32 
for  Bell.  These  returns  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  I. D. 
G.  Nelson,  Allen  County  Clerk. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Hugh  McCulloch:  Cashier  and  Manager  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  1835-56; 
President  of  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  1856-63;  Comptrol- 
ler of  Currency,  1863-65;  U.S.  Secretary  of  Treasury 
1865-69  (1884-85),  and  author  of  "Men  and  Measures 
of  Half  a  Century,"  1888. 

It  was  Hugh  McCulloch,  a  prominent  Indiana  banker,  who 
summarized  for  the  people  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  an  address  delivered 
on  July  4,  1861,  the  significance  of  the  November  1860  election: 
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"The  election  of  Lincoln,  a  sectional  candidate,  was  of  itself 
an  evidence  of  the  deep-rooted  hostility  of  the  North  to  slavery,  and 
rendered  the  continuance  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Union  dishon- 
orable and  dangerous  to  them . 

"But  the  election  of  Lincoln  would  not  probably  have  occurred 
but  for  the  course  of  the  ultraists  in  breaking  up  the  Charleston 
convention,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  election  was  received  with 
rapturous  delight  by  those  who  pretended  to  regard  it  as  a  calamity. 
Mr.  Douglas  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  same  game  would  have 
been  played  if  he  had  been  the  successful  candidate. 

"Lincoln  was  elected  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution. 
It  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  prudent,  not  to  say  patriotic,  on 
the  part  of  his  opponents  at  the  South  if  they  had,  as  they  pretended 
to  have  a  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  a  regard  for  the  Union, 
to  have  awaited  the  developments  of  his  administration,  and  if  any 
demonstrations  were  made  by  him  or  his  party  against  their  in- 
terests, to  have  held  them  in  check  by  their  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  before  taking  ex- 
treme measures  to  protect  those  interests  against  imaginary  dan- 
gers. ..." 

McCulloch  delivered  this  address  in  Fort  Wayne  when  an 
intense  war  feeling  among  its  citizens  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
when  great  indignation  was  felt  against  die  Southern  States. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  gained  popularity 
with  Hoosier  voters,  even  though  Fort  Wayne  remained  a  Demo- 
cratic city.  On  November  7,  1864  Indiana  contributed  to  Lincoln's 
sweeping  national  victory  by  giving  him  a  20,000  majority  over 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  the  Democratic  standard  bearer. 
Fort  Wayne's  vote,  however,  was  2244  for  (Union -Republican  Pres- 
idential electors)  Lincoln  and  4932  for  (Democratic  Presidential 
electors)  McClellan.  These  returns  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  William  Fleming,  the  Allen  County  Clerk. 

While  Lincoln  had  little  contact  with  Fort  Wayne,  he  did 
name  a  citizen  of  the  city,  Hugh  McCulloch,  as  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet.  McCulloch,  born  in  1808  at  Kennebunk,  Maine,  moved  to 
Fort  Wayne  as  a  young  man.  In  one  of  his  addresses  delivered  in 
Fort  Wayne  on  October  11,  1865,  McCulloch  made  the  statement 
that  "No  place  will  ever  be  so  dear  to  me  as  Fort  Wayne;  no  friend- 
ships will  ever  be  so  strong  as  those  which  I  have  formed  here.  I 
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am,  you  know,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  beautiful  city.  When  I 
crossed  the  St.  Mary's,  swimming  my  horse  by  a  side  of  a  canoe, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  1833,  Fort  Wayne  was  a  hamlet,  containing  a 
few  hundred  souls;  an  Indian  trading  post,  a  mere  dot  of  civilization 
in  the  heart  of  a  magnificent  wilderness.  Under  my  own  eye,  as  it 
were,  it  has  become  a  city  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  people,  a  city 
full  of  vigor  and  enterprise,  the  second  city  of  the  State.  I  am 
proud  of  Fort  Wayne  and  of  the  noble  State  of  Indiana --a  State  which 
has  been  second  to  no  State  in  the  Union  in  her  devotion  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  gallantry  with  which  her  sons  have  defended  it. 
I  am  thankful  when  I  crossed  the  mountains,  in  common  parlance, 
'to  seek  my  fortune, '  my  feet  were  directed  to  Indiana,  and  espe- 
cially to  this  place.  Wherever  duty  may  call  me  hereafter,  this 
will  ever  be  to  me  my  home.  Many  of  my  kindred  sleep  in  our 
beautiful  cemetery,  and  there,  I  trust,  will  be  my  resting-place 
when  I  am  called  upon  to  join  the  great  company  of  the  departed." 

Practicing  first  as  a  lawyer  and  then  winning  considerable 
distinction  as  an  Indiana  banker,  McCulloch  was  asked  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  in  March  of  1863  to  serve  as 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Accepting  the  position,  McCulloch 
remained  in  charge  of  the  National  banking  system  until  March  1865. 

On  March  5,  1865  Lincoln  had  an  interview  with  McCulloch 
and  asked  him  to  take  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Chase 
had  resigned  the  Treasury  portfolio  in  1864  to  become  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  W.  P.  Fessenden,  his  successor,  had 
resigned  the  Cabinet  position  at  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  second 
term.  McCulloch  accepted  the  post  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  March  1869.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  in  October 
1884,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  McCulloch  was  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Chester  A.  Arthur  to  resume  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  succeed  W.  O.  Gresham  who  resigned.  McCulloch 
held  the  post  until  the  end  of  the  Arthur  Administration. 

In  his  book,  "Men  and  Measures  of  Half  A  Century,"  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1888,  McCulloch  related  in  detail  his  interview 
with  President  Lincoln: 

"A  day  or  two  after  his  second  inauguration,  Mr.  Lincoln 
requested  me,  by  one  of  his  messengers,  to  call  upon  him  at  the 
White  House  at  some  time  during  the  day,  which  I  did  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  alone,  and  as  he  took  my  hand,  he  said:  T  have  sent 
for  you,  Mr.  McCulloch,  to  let  you  know  that  I  want  you  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  if  you  do  not  object  to  it,  I  shall  send 
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your  name  to  the  Senate. '  I  was  taken  all  aback  by  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  announcement.  It  was  an  office  that  I  had  not  aspired  to, 
and  did  not  desire.  I  knew  how  arduous  and  difficult  the  duties  of 
the  head  of  that  department  were,  and  a  place  had  been  offered  to 
me  in  New  York  which  it  would  be  greatly  for  my  interest  to  accept. 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied:  'I  thank  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, heartily  for  this  mark  of  your  confidence,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  comply  with  your  wishes  if  I  did  not  distrust  my  ability  to 
do  what  will  be  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  ex- 
isting financial  condition  of  the  Government. '  'I  will  be  responsible 
for  that,  '  said  the  President.  'I  will  be  responsible  for  that,  and 
so  I  reckon  we  will  consider  the  matter  settled.'  The  President 
seemed  to  be  greatly  careworn,  but  he  was  cheerful,  and  after  a 
brief  talk  with  him  I  returned  to  my  office  and  said  nothing  to  any 
one  about  the  interview.  I  was,  I  confess,  gratified  by  being  asked 
to  take  the  most  important  place  in  the  Government,  but  I  was  trou- 
bled as  I  thought  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  I  could  not  say 
which  feeling  predominated --gratification  or  dread.  The  next  day 
my  nomination  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  was,  as  I  understood, 
unanimously  confirmed. 

"I  may  say  here  that  I  found  the  office  a  very  laborious  and 
thankless  one.  I  gave  my  entire  time  to  its  duties,  I  was  not  away 
from  it  more  than  twenty  days  during  the  whole  term  (four  years) 
which  I  held  it,  frequently  working  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  I 
was  subject  to  the  most  liberal  abuse  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
and  to  some  extent  by  the  press;  and  yet  I  was  never  sorry  that  I 
accepted  the  post.  Responsibility  I  did  not  shrink  from --hard  work 
agreed  with  me --and  the  causeless  abuse  even  of  Senators  did  not 
disturb  me.  In  looking  back  after  so  many  years  upon  my  admin- 
istration of  the  Treasury,  I  can  think  of  no  recommendation  which 
I  made  to  Congress  that  did  not  merit  favorable  consideration;  of 
no  official  act  which  I  would  recall." 

As  mentioned  before,  McCulloch  delivered  an  address  in 
Fort  Wayne  on  October  11,  1865  during  the  course  of  which  he  eu- 
logized the  martyred  President: 

"Of  Mr.  Lincoln  this  is  not  a  fitting  occasionfor  me  to  speak 
freely.  This  much,  however,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the 
more  I  saw  of  him  the  higher  became  my  admiration  of  his  ability 
and  his  character.  Before  I  went  to  Washington,  and  for  a  short 
period  after,  I  doubted  both  his  nerve  and  his  statesmanship;  but  a 
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closer  observation  relieved  me  of  these  doubts,  and  long  before  his 
death  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  man  of  will,  of  en- 
ergy, of  well-balanced  mind,  and  wonderful  sagacity.  His  practice 
of  story-telling  when  the  Government  seemed  to  be  in  imminent 
peril  and  the  sublimest  events  were  transpiring  surprised,  if  it  did 
not  sometimes  disgust,  those  who  did  not  know  him  well;  but  it  in- 
dicated on  his  part  no  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  terrible 
responsibility  which  rested  upon  him  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
great  nation  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  a  desperate  rebellion 
which  threatened  its  overthrow.  Story -telling  with  him  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  habit.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  it  in  social  life 
and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  that  it  became  a  part  of  his 
nature,  and  so  accurate  was  his  recollection,  and  so  great  a  fund 
had  he  at  command,  that  he  had  always  anecdotes  and  stories  to 
illustrate  his  arguments  and  delight  those  whose  tastes  were  similar 
to  his  own;  but  those  who  judged  from  this  trait  that  he  had  lacked 
deep  feeling,  or  sound  judgment,  or  a  proper  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  position,  had  no  just  appreciation  of  his  character. 
He  possessed  all  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was  true 
of  him,  as  it  is  true  of  all  really  noble  and  good  men,  that  those 
who  knew  him  best  had  the  highest  admiration  of  him.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  genius,  but  he  possessed  in  a  large  degree  what  is  far 
more  valuable  in  a  public  man,  excellent  common  sense.  He  did 
not  seem  to  gain  this  knowledge  from  reading  or  from  observation, 
for  he  read  very  few  of  our  public  journals,  and  was  little  inclined 
to  call  out  the  opinions  of  others.  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
people,  and  he  understood  what  the  people  desired  rather  by  a  study 
of  himself  than  of  them.  Granting  that,  although  constitutionally 
honest  himself,  he  did  not  put  a  very  high  valuation  upon  honesty  in 
others,  and  that  he  sometimes  permitted  his  partiality  for  his 
friends  to  influence  his  action  in  a  manner  that  was  hardly  consist- 
ent with  an  upright  administration  of  his  great  office,  few  men  have 
held  high  positions  whose  conduct  would  so  well  bear  the  severest 
criticism  as  Mr.  Lincoln's;  but  I  shall  not  undertake  his  eulogy. 
The  people  have  already  passed  judgment  in  favor  of  the  nobleness 
and  excellence  of  his  character  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  pen  of  impartial  history  will  confirm  the  judgment." 

Hugh  McCulloch  did  not  retire  in  Fort  Wayne  as  he  had  inti- 
mated he  would  in  his  speech  of  October  11,  1865.    Instead  he  re- 
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Once  Secretary  Stanton  worked  out  the  funeral  route  he  al- 
tered Lincoln's  inaugural  itinerary  by  omitting  Pittsburgh  and  Cin- 
cinnati and  detouring  by  way  of  Chicago,  instead  of  going  direct  to 
Springfield  from  Indianapolis. 

Lincoln's  remains  reached  Indianapolis  from  Columbus, 
Ohio  by  way  of  the  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Central  Railway, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  road.  The  first  Indiana  city 
to  be  reached  enroute  to  Indianapolis  was  Richmond.  All  day  Sun- 
day, April  30,  the  body  lay  on  public  view  in  the  Indiana  StateHouse. 

About  midnight  the  coffin  was  closed  for  the  next  journey  by 
way  of  a  special  train  enroute  to  Chicago.  Three  different  rail- 
roads were  utilized:  "the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  to  Lafayette; 
the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  from  Lafayette  to  Michigan 
City;  and  thence  the  Michigan  Central  into  Chicago."  The  "Special" 
enroute  to  Chicago  was  made  up  at  Indianapolis  and  consisted  of 
five  cars  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  two  that 
had  come  through  over  the  entire  route.  All  of  the  cars  were  most 
appropriately  and  lavishly  draped.  Of  the  two  cars  named,  one  was 
the  superb  railway  "carriage"  built  at  the  government  railway  shops 
in  Alexandria,  and  intended  as  the  President's  private  car.  It  was 
in  this  car  that  the  President's  remains  were  placed. 

Throughout  the  entire  trip  the  funeral  train  was  preceded  by 
a  pilot  engine  and  at  every  town  and  village  along  the  Indiana  route 
the  grieving  people  gathered  to  watch  the  train  go  by.  In  many  in- 
stances buildings  and  railway  depots  were  decorated  in  somber 
black,  salvos  of  artillery  were  fired,  circulars  of  a  memorial  na- 
ture were  distributed,  choirs  chanted,  torches  were  lighted,  ever- 
green arches  were  constructed,  logs  were  burned,  flags  were 
draped,  and  mourning  badges  were  worn  to  express  the  grief  of  the 
country  and  townspeople  who  knew  in  advance  that  the  train  would 
not  stop  at  their  station . 

The  Indiana  cities,  towns  and  villages  along  the  funeral  route 
were  Richmond,  Centerville,  Cambridge  City,  Dublin,  Lewisville, 
Coffin's  Station,  Ogdens,  Raysville,  Knightstown,  Charlottville, 
Greenfield,  Cumberland,  Indianapolis,  Zionsville,  Whitestown,  Leb- 
anon, Thorntown,  Clark's  Hill,  Stockwell,  Lafayette,  Battle  Ground, 
Reynolds,  Francisville,  Medaryville,  Lucerne,  San  Pierre,  La- 
Crosse,  Michigan  City,  Lake  and  Gibbons. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 
Photograph  taken  by  Alexander  Gardner  in  Washington, 
D.C.  on  April  10,  1865. 


When  the  train  stopped  at  Michigan  City  one  minor  episode 
occurred.  Some  of  the  notable  personages  of  the  party  from  Wash- 
ington were  left  behind.  However,  by  means  of  an  express  engine, 
they  were  able  to  overtake  the  train  at  Porter  Station.  Chicago  was 
reached  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  1. 

While  Fort  Wayne  Citizens  were  disappointed  that  Stanton's 
failure  to  utilize  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad 
had  omitted  their  city  from  the  funeral  train's  itinerary,  their  grief 
was  just  as  sincere  as  that  manifested  in  the  more  important  cities 
between  Washington  and  Springfield. 

Today,  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  is  closely  identified  with  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Sixteenth  President,  due  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  (founded  in 
1905)  and  its  creation  in  1928  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion with  its  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.  Owing  to  the  voluminous 
amount  of  Lincolniana  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  Foundation 
over  a  period  of  thirty-six  years,  the  city  has  become  known  as  "A 
Center  of  Lincoln  information  in  America." 

Many  factors  can  be  enumerated  to  account  for  Lincoln's 
pre-eminent  position  among  the  world's  great  men.  One  significant 
factor  has  been  the  contribution  made  by  the  insurance  industry  in 
publicizing  and  disseminating  information  about  this  great  Ameri- 
can. The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  for  example,  can  boast 
of  having  assembled  the  greatest  collection  of  organized  printed 
material  on  the  subject,  and  of  publishing  Lincoln  Lore  since  April 
15,  1929  (1532  bulletins  up  to  November  1965)  which  constitutes  the 
most  voluminous  printed  work  on  any  historical  character.  The 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  welcomes  visitors  on  weekdays,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  from  8:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

A  further  indication  of  the  present  day  popularity  of  the  Six- 
teenth President  in  this  city  as  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  heroes 
is  that  in  Fort  Wayne  fourteen  institutions  bear  the  name  "Lincoln." 
These  include  business  establishments,  a  bank,  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  a  school. 
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HUGH  McCULLOCH  AND  THE  BEARS  OF  WALL  STREET 


The  United  States  was  financially  ill  equipped  in  1861  to 
fight  a  major  war.  With  an  estimated  national  income  of  $140 
per  capita,  there  were  not  vast  pools  of  capital  to  be  tapped  for 
quick  financing.  For  most  of  its  life  the  young  government, 
now  threatened  with  division  and  extinction  after  less  than 
eighty  years  of  existence,  paid  its  way  by  means  of  tariff 
duties  and  revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  These  were 
not  dependable  sources  in  time  of  war.  Borrowing  was  the 
only  way  out,  but  the  youthful  country  had  no  central  bank 
since  Andrew  Jackson's  Bank  War.  There  were  some  1600  dif- 
ferent state  banks  and  thousands  of  kinds  of  currency,  and 
the  government  had  no  official  fiscal  agent  familiar  with 
dealing  with  bankers  for  loans. 

The  war  changed  all  of  this.  Taxation  remained  unpopular 
in  a  country  born  of  resistance  to  taxation,  and  the  govern- 
ment relied  more  heavily  on  borrowing  and  printing.  It 
borrowed  by  means  of  the  sale  of  interest-bearing  govern- 


ment bonds  marketed  by  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Com- 
pany. Cooke  earned  handsome  commissions  selling  the 
government's  forms  of  indebtedness  to  bankers,  brokers,  and 
men  of  wealth  who  recognized  them  as  good  short-term,  high- 
interest  investments.  He  also  marketed  the  government's 
bonds  successfully  and  fueled  President  Lincoln's  war 
machine  with  cash. 

The  government  also  used  the  printing  press  freely.  Begin- 
ning in  February  of  1862,  it  issued  about  $450,000,000  in  non- 
interest-bearing  United  States  Notes,  which  soon  came  to  be 
called  "greenbacks."  This  government  paper  money  was  legal 
tender  for  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

Finally,  the  government  simplified  the  chaos  of  banking, 
created  a  market  for  government  bonds,  and  provided  a  uni- 
form bank-note  currency  by  creating  the  National  Bank 
system  in  1863.  Banks  were  then  organized  under  national 
charters  with  specified  minimum  levels  of  capital.  The  Trea- 


Courtesy  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society.  New  York  City 

FIGURE  1.  William  Beard  (1824-1900)  painted  The  Bears  of  Wall  Street  Celebrating  a  Drop  in  the  Market  because  he 
liked  to  paint  wild  animals  and  humorous  situations.  James  Jackson  Jarves  (1818-1888),  the  greatest  American  art 
critic  of  Lincoln's  day,  complimented  Beard's  "fine  wit"  and  called  him  "an  artist  of  genuine  American  stamp." 
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sury  Department's  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  super- 
vised the  new  system,  required  the  banks  to  purchase  United 
States  bonds  and  issued  national  bank  notes  equalling  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  by  the  particular  banks. 

Such  was  the  system  of  Civil  War  finance  which  Hugh 
McCulloch  "inherited"  when  he  became  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  March  of  1865.  He  was  not 
Lincoln's  first  choice  for  the  office,  and  the  reasons  for  his 
selection  remain  a  bit  murky.  In  fact,  he  was  rather  surprised 
himself,  as  he  explained  to  his  friend  and  former  pastor, 
Charles  Beecher,  brother  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  on  March  13,  1865: 

Odd  things  do  happen;— I  fought  the  Charter  of  the  new 
Indiana  State  Bank  and  in  six  months  was  its  President.  I 
came  to  Washington  in  July  1863  to  see  that  this  Bank 
received  no  detriment  from  Mr.  Chase's  Bank  Bill  &  in  three 
months,  I  was  his  Comptroller— I  had  not  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  would  not  have 
raised  a  finger  to  obtain  that  position,  and  here  I  am,  with 
the  credit  of  the  nation  to  no  small  extent  upon  my  hands. 1 
Most  students  of  the  period  agree  that  McCulloch  was  one  of 
Lincoln's  most  conservative  choices.  Most  seem  to  agree  with 
McCulloch's  self-appraisal  that  he  was  a  banker  and  not  a 
politician.  James  G.  Randall  and  Richard  N.  Current  say  that 
"McCulloch  was  a  conservative  in  politics  as  much  as  a  con- 
servative in  finances."  McCulloch's  disagreements  with  pre- 
vious Secretaries'  policies  were  based  on  conservative  finan- 
cial assumptions.  "He  thought  Chase  had  erred  in  consent- 
ing that  the  government  paper  money  should  be  made  a  legal 
tender,"  wrote  Randall  and  Current,  "and  he  thought  Fessen- 
den  had  erred  in  attempting  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  middleman  Jay  Cooke  in  the  sale  of  government  bonds." 
They  maintained  that  Lincoln  did  not  even  agree  with  his 
gloomy  Secretary: 

McCulloch  was  bearish.  He  had  the  dour  outlook  prover- 
bially associated  with  a  man  of  his  Scotch  ancestry.  As 
comptroller  of  the  currency  he  had  issued  to  the  National 
Banks  in  December,  1863,  a  circular  embodying  his  pessi- 
mistic views.  The  states  of  the  North,  he  then  warned, 
appeared  to  be  prosperous  but  actually  were  not,  for  the  war 
was  "constantly  draining  the  country  of  its  laboring  and 
producing  population,  and  diverting  its  mechanical  indus- 
try from  works  of  permanent  value  to  the  construction  of 
implements  of  warfare."  The  "seeming  prosperity,"  he 
explained,  was  due  primarily  to  "the  large  expenditures  of 
the  Government  and  the  redundant  currency."  He  advised 
the  bankers  to  prepare  for  a  depression:  "manage  the  affairs 
of  your  respective  banks  with  a  perfect  consciousness  that 
the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  proved  to  be 
unreal  when  the  war  is  closed,  if  not  before.  .  .  ."  When  he 
received  the  offer  of  the  treasury  position,  McCulloch 
assumed  that  Lincoln  had  been  motivated  by  "the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  upon  him"  by  this  gloomy  circular. 

But  Lincoln  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December, 
1864,  expressed  an  entirely  different  spirit.  Part  of  the  mes- 
sage was  a  paean  to  wartime  progress  and  prosperity.  "It  is 
of  noteworthy  interest,"  the  President  declared,  "that  the 
steady  expansion  of  population,  improvement  and  govern- 
mental institutions  over  the  new  and  unoccupied  portions  of 
our  country  have  scarcely  been  checked,  much  less  impeded 
or  destroyed,  by  our  great  civil  war,  which  at  first  glance 
would  seem  to  have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  energies  of 
the  nation."  Sales  of  public  land  soared  high,  the  Pacific 
railroad  was  being  pushed  to  completion,  new  sources  of 
gold  and  silver  and  mercury  were  being  opened  in  the  West. 
The  popular  vote  in  the  recent  election— larger  in  the  free 
states,  despite  the  non-voting  of  most  of  the  soldiers,  than  it 
had  been  in  1860— demonstrated  an  important  fact:  "that  we 
have  more  men  now  than  we  had  when  the  war  began.  ..." 
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FIGURE  2.    Jay  Cooke  and  Jay  Cooke,  Jr. 

Besides:  "Material  resources  are  now  more  complete  and 
abundant  than  ever."2 

Robert  P.  Sharkey  was  in  substantial  agreement  about 
McCulloch  in  his  pioneering  study  of  the  financial  history  of 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  "McCulloch  was 
an  extremely  conservative  banker,"  said  Sharkey.  He  had  "a 
rigid,  conservative,  and  essentially  unimaginative  mind."  He 
"could  see  little  merit  and  much  positive  evil  in  the  green- 
backs. They  were  controlled  by  none  of  the  rules  of  experience 
and  legal  restrictions  by  which  a  well-secured  bank-note  cur- 
rency was  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Their  volume  was  limited  solely  by  political  consider- 
ations and  the  availability  of  the  printing  press.  In  addition, 
McCulloch  felt  strongly  that  the  original  issue  of  greenbacks 
in  1862  had  been  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power.  This 
was  the  orthodox,  conservative  view  of  the  greenbacks  which 
was  shared  by  a  majority  of  McCulloch's  banker  colleagues. 
What  it  failed  to  consider  was  the  fact  that  any  tampering 
with  the  volume  of  the  greenbacks  in  the  fateful  years  which 
followed  the  end  of  the  war  was  likely  to  precipitate  a 
depression.  The  situation  called  for  the  delicacy  of  a  scalpel, 
but  McCulloch  brought  only  the  bluntness  of  a  meat  axe." 
Sharkey  added  that  the  Indiana  banker  "along  with  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries  who  could  claim  to  be  well 
informed  on  economic  matters  accepted  the  idea  that  the 
Almighty  had  ordained  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money."3 

A  look  at  the  McCulloch  manuscripts  at  the  Lilly  Library  at 
Indiana  University  suggests  a  somewhat  different  pic- 
ture of  Hugh  McCulloch.  Instead  of  a  superstitiously  con- 
servative, dour  pessimist,  one  can  portray  a  flexible  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  ably  and  patriotically  bending  his  sin- 
cere convictions  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  wartime  economy. 
He  tried  to  forge  a  middle  way  between  the  bears  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  bullish  inflationists  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  West. 

In  the  last  couple  of  months  of  the  war,  the  new  Secretary 
got  plenty  of  bearish  advice.  Even  before  he  became  Secre- 
tary, in  fact,  conservative  New  York  financiers  like  Morris 
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FIGURE  3.   Hugh  McCulloch 

Ketchum  complained  of  the  inflationist  policies  of  Mc- 
Culloch's  predecessors  in  the  office.  On  September  6,  1864, 
Ketchum  wrote  Comptroller  McCulloch:  "I  had  hoped,  and  the 
country  expected,  that  with  Mr.  Fessenden,  every  oppor- 
tunity would  be  embraced  for  contraction,  and  thus  crush 
speculation,  and  prostrate  the  exorbitant  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  from  which,  there  is  more  danger  to  the  stability 
of  our  Government,  than  from  the  enemy."4  Not  all  the  advice 
was  quite  so  extremist  in  tone,  and  more  often  it  resembled  the 
advice  of  John  A.  Stewart,  U.  S.  Treasury  agent  in  New  York 
City:  "So  far  as  possible,  having  due  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
Treasury,  contraction  should  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
result  of  the  coming  Presidential  Election."5 

McCulloch  was  obviously  inclined  to  see  things  their  way. 
Shortly  after  assuming  office,  he  wrote  an  old  Fort  Wayne 
associate  (in  a  more  revealing  vein  than  he  customarily  wrote 
self-appointed  advisors  from  New  York's  financial  commu- 
nity): "It  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  reduce  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  promptly  the  enormous 
demands  upon  the  Treasury.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  do 
both.  .  .  ."6  No  man  can  fairly  be  accused  of  rigidity  who  came 
to  Washington  to  fight  a  system  he  wound  up  implementing 
(the  National  Banking  system),  and  McCulloch  learned  as  he 
went  along  and  was  proud  of  it.  Thus  he  wrote  one  George  A. 
Cotter  of  Brooklyn  three  days  before  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated, "I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  revising  a  good 
many  opinions  which  I  entertained  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and  expect  to  be  a  good  deal  wiser  a  year 
hence  by  merely  watching  the  course  of  events  than  I  am  at 
the  present  time."7 

And  learn  he  did.  The  conservative  Hoosier  banker  cus- 
tomarily assured  his  correspondents  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  suddenly  or  severely  curtailing  the  currency.  Thus  he  told 
Boston's  Gamaliel  Bradford,  a  writer  on  financial  and 
government  reform: 

I  have  now  only  to  say,  that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  an 


immediate  contraction  of  the  Currency.  If  I  had  the  power,  I 
should  lack  the  disposition  to  do  violence  to  the  business  of 
the  country  by  a  rapid  curtailment  of  our  circulating 
medium.  A  repeal  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  [which  created 
the  "greenbacks"]  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  much  more 
injudicious  and  much  more  disastrous,  than  the  opponents 
of  that  measure  ever  supposed  its  passage  would  be.8 
Financial  subjects,  and  especially  money  theory,  excited  a 
great  number  of  writers  and  cranks  on  both  sides  of  the  issue, 
and  McCulloch  saw  himself  as  somewhat  beleagueredly 
threading  his  way  between  the  extremes  of  deflationist  bears 
and  inflationist  bulls.  Thus  he  complimented  one  D.  W.  Blood- 
good  of  New  York  for  a  favorable  editorial  on  March  28, 1865: 
Your  remarks  in  the  "Journal"  were  timely  and  judicious. 
I  had  before  me  yesterday  two  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
reputation,  as  writers  upon  Finance;— Mr.  [Henry  C] 
Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  former  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  can  only  be 
saved  from  utter  ruin  by  an  increase  of  Paper  Money;  the 
latter  argues,  that  unless  the  currency  be  rapidly  curtailed, 
we  shall  have,  in  a  short  period,  a  financial  collapse.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  both  are  equally  in  error.9 
McCulloch  dealt  with  Mr.  Carey  more  than  once.  This 
famed  champion  of  high  protective  tariffs  and  cheap  money 
(and   Pennsylvania's   economic   interests)   received  this 
soothing  advice  from  McCulloch  in  early  April,  1865: 

You  are,  I  am  satisfied,  too  apprehensive  in  regard  to  the 
future.  The  volume  of  circulation  is  now  large;  is  being  daily 
increased,  and  the  people  have  confidence  in  it.  As  long  as 
this  is  the  case  there  can  be  no  crash;  and  I  think,  no  pros- 
tration of  important  interests. 

You  pay  too  much  regard  to  newspaper  paragraphs  [?]. 
They  are  less  potent  than  you  suppose  them.10 
He  could  be  just  as  rough  on  bears  and  deflationists.  To 
John  A.  Stewart  of  the  New  York  Treasury  office  he  wrote  on 
March  25,  1865,  urging  him  to  cooperate  with  the  bullish 
speculator,  Jay  Cooke:  "I  trust  that  there  will  be  entire  har- 
mony of  views  and  action  between  yourself  and  Mr.  C.  He  is 
ardent  and  sanguine,  but  I  have  generally  found  him  safe  and 
judicious."11  When  prospects  of  peace  in  late  March  of  1865 
lead  to  a  panic  in  the  gold  market  and  a  sudden  and  rapid 
decline  in  the  price  of  gold,  McCulloch  told  Stewart:  "Keep 
cool.  The  storm  is  too  violent  to  last  long,  although  I  appre- 
hend that  the  bear  interest  will  for  a  time  be  too  strong  to  be 
successfully  resisted."12  Eventually  disgusted  himself,  Mc- 
Culloch wrote  Jay  Cooke  on  March  29, 1865:  "What  a  mercy  it 
would  be  to  the  country  if  Wall  St.  could  be  sunk."13  These 
surely  were  not  the  words  of  a  simpleminded  captive  of  the 
Wall  Street  bears. 

Sharkey  admitted  that  McCulloch  "was  not  a  bullionist  in 
the  sense  that  he  did  not  feel  it  wise  or  necessary  to  insist  on  a 
one-hundred  per  cent  specie  backing  for  bank-notes."14  Never- 
theless, he  intimated  that  McCulloch  thought  gold  and  silver 
divinely  appointed  as  the  only  real  currency.  It  is  true,  as 
McCulloch  admitted  himself,  that  he  was,  "for  a  banker,  a 
'hard  money  man.'"15  But  one  should  not  ignore  the  import- 
ant occasion  when  McCulloch  helped  the  war  effort  by  dash- 
ing a  bullionist  movement.  In  1865,  the  California  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  United  States  Notes  (the  "greenbacks") 
were  not  to  be  accepted  for  payment  of  state  taxes.  McCulloch 
wrote  a  stinging  letter  to  Thompson  Campbell,  obviously 
intended  for  publication.  McCulloch  had  "very  decided  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject,  and  ...  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that,  .  .  .  California  would  have  been  a  much  richer  and  more 
prosperous  State,  if  her  circulation  had  been  a  mixed,  instead 
of  an  exclusively  metallic  one  .  .  .  ."  McCulloch  lectured: 
No  country  can  prosper  for  any  considerable  time,  where 
money  commands  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  it  does  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  nothing  would  tend  more  directly  to  reduce  that 
rate  of  interest  than  the  introduction  of  a  sound  paper  cir- 
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culating  medium. 

Paper  money  has  been  found  to  be  a  necessity  in  all  com- 
merical  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  is  true  elsewhere,  must  be  true  in  California. 
Blessed  with  great  natural  resources,  California  was  held 
back  from  full  economic  development  and  large  influx  of 
much-needed  population  by  only  one  factor,  plentiful  credit. 
"California,"  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  added,  "needs  a  well 
regulated  credit  system; — she  needs  a  paper  circulation  to 
quicken  enterprise,  and  give  impetus  to  business; — she  needs 
a  lower  rate  of  interest; — she  needs  to  be  cured  of  the  mania  for 
an  exclusive  metallic  currency;— in  a  word,  she  needs,  in 
addition  to  the  recognition  of  United  States  Notes  as  a  cur- 
rency, a  sound  banking  system — such  as  is  provided  for  by  the 
National  Currency  Act .  .  .  ."16 

In  truth,  Hugh  McCulloch  was  frequently  bullish  on  Ameri- 
ca. Although  the  Lincoln  assassination  shocked  the  country, 
Wall  Street  recovered  quickly  from  a  brief  panic.  McCulloch 
wrote  John  A.  Stewart  the  day  after  Lincoln  died  in  this 
reassuring  vein: 

You  will  perceive  that  the  new  administration  is  inaugu- 
rated, and  the  wheels  of  Government  are  not  stopped  for  a 
moment.  My  hope  is,  and  my  belief  is,  that  this  great 
National  calamity  will  teach  to  the  world  a  lesson,  which 
will  be  of  the  most  beneficial  character  to  our  Republican 
form  of  Government;  that  it  will  show  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  our  Chief  Magistrate  does  not  affect  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  permanence  of  our  institutions,  or  the  regular 
administration  of  the  laws;  that  an  event  that  would  have 
shaken  any  other  country  to  the  centre  does  not  even 
stagger  for  a  moment  a  Government  like  ours.17 
Nor  was  his  thinking  always  far  apart  from  that  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Five  days  after  Lincoln's  death,  McCulloch 
wrote  D.  W.  Bloodgood,  apparently  responding  to  some  sug- 
gestions for  solutions  to  financial  problems  after  the  war: 
"The  idea  of  employing  a  portion  of  our  soldiers  upon  the 
Pacific  Road  and  in  the  mining  Districts  is  a  good  one.  Labor 
is  high  in  the  loyal  States,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  it."18  Speaker 
of  the  House  Schuyler  Colfax,  ready  to  leave  for  California  on 
April  15,  saw  President  Lincoln  the  day  before.  He  reported 
that  the  President  told  him:  "Don't  forget,  Colfax,  to  tell  those 
miners  that  that  is  my  speech  to  them,  by  you."  As  Colfax 
remembered  it  later,  Lincoln  told  him  to  tell  the  citizens  of 
California  that  he  had  "very  large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  our  nation."  Mining  should  be  encouraged,  for  the  gold  and 
silver  could  quickly  pay  off  the  war  debt.  Moreover,  Lincoln 
said  that  he  would  answer  the  fears  of  those  who  saw  para- 
lyzed industry  and  vast  unemployment  in  the  sudden  return 
of  thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers  by  trying  to  attract  these 
veterans  to  California  to  mine  the  minerals  that  would  pay 
the  debt.19 

In  these  last  thoughts,  as  perhaps  in  others  in  the  months 
preceding,  President  Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Hugh  McCulloch,  were  not  very  far  apart. 
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FIGURE  4.  Henry  C.  Carey  (1793-1879)  of  Phila- 
delphia was  America's  foremost  intellectual  opponent 
of  free  trade  and  hard  money. 


Slavery  issue  oyiu 
Fort  Wayne  Views 


10th  in  a  series 
By  MARK  HELMKE 

The  South's  peculiar  institution 
of  slavery  was  a  highly  volatile  is- 
sue as  Fort  Wayne  was  growing 
into  a  major  industrial  city  in  the 

18public  debate  on  the  matter, 
however,  was  muddied  by  many 
divergent  currents.  Fort  Wayne 
historian  Charles  Poinsatte  said 
the  people  of  Fort  Wayne  op- 
posed slavery  in  theory,  but  had 
little  concern  for  the  Negro  as  an 
individual  apart  from  the  question 
of  slavery." 

For  example,  in  the  1846  con- 
gressional election,  Fort  Wayne 
voted  against  its  own  George  Ew- 
ing  because  his  family  had  slave- 
holding  interests  in  the  South.  But 
when  a  state  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1851  proposed  banning  all 
future  black  migration  into  Indi- 
ana, Fort  Wayne  voted  for  it  1,775 

t0One  of  the  leading  pro-slavery 
advocates  in  Fort  Wayne  was  den- 
tist Isaac  Knapp,  who  moved  here 
after  he  was  beaten  up  by  an  an- 
gry mob  of  abolitionists  in  Cleve- 

laOn  the  other  side  was  Jewish 
merchant  Frederick  Nerdlinger 
who  provided  a  safe  house  in  Fort 
Wayne  for  the  underground  rail- 
road. Ironically,  Nerdlinger  was  a 
rlflge  friend  of  Stephen  Douglas, 

whose  election  defeat  to  XDfaji'aff. 

Lincoln  in  1860  caused  the  Civil 

War. 

Indiana's  two  U.S.  senators  were 
also  divided  on  the  issue  of  slav- 

6r0n  the  pro-slavery  side  was  Sen. 
Jesse  Bright,  who  owned  slaves  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ohio  River  in 
Kentucky.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  Bright  was  kicked  out  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  selling  guns  to 
the  Confederacy.  Leading  the  anti- 
slavery  forces  was  Sen.  George 
Julian,  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

National  abolitionist  leader 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  head- 
quartered in  Indianapolis,  the  new 
state  capital. 

Beecher  briefly  preached  at 
Fort  Wayne's  First  Prebyterian 
Church.  He  split  the  church  in  two, 
forcing  a  pro-slavery  contingent  to 
set  up  its  own  church.  Fort 
Wayne's  only  governor,  Samuel 
Bigger,  got  caught  in  the  middle  of 
the  slavery  issue.  Bigger  was  sup- 
ported by  Sam  Hanna  and  Allen 
Hamilton  because  he  helped  subsi- 
dize the  canals  and  railraods  they 
were  building. 

Bigger  replaced  Gov.  David 
Wallace,  who  came  to  Fort  Wayne 
to  work  for  Hanna  and  Hamilton 
after  his  term  expired.  Wallace's 
son,  Lew  Wallace,  was  a  famous 
Civil  War  general  who  wrote  Ben 

H\Vhen  Hanna  and  Hamilton's 


Presbyterian  Church  split  on  the 
issue  of  slavery,  Bigger  couldnt 
decide  what  side  to  take.  When  he 
waffled,  '  Hanna  and  Hamilton 
dumped  him. 

Hanna  and  Hamilton  joined  the 
anti-slavery  forces,  but  were  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  contro- 
versy. All  they  wanted  to  do  was 
make  more  money,  and  the  hot  de- 
bate over  slavery  was  getting  in 
the  way  They  were  also  afraid  the 
anti-slavery  forces  would  alienate 
the  German  and  Irish  immigrants 
who  worked  in  Hanna  and  Hamil- 
ton's factories  and  kept  their  polit- 
ical machine  in  power. 

The  Germans  and  Irish  didn  t 
like  slavery,  but  they  also  didn't 
like  the  growing  political  clout  ol 
the  prohibitionists,  who  allied 
themselves  with  the  abolitionists. 
The  Germans  and  Irish  were  more 
concerned  about  their  right  to 
drink  than  the  rights  of  blacks  m 
the  South.  . 

The  anti-slavery  and  anti-drink 
forces  in  Fort  Wayne  were  ted  by 
Jesse  Williams,  who  was  the  neaa 
engineer  for  Hanna  and  Hamil- 
ton's canal  and  railroad  projects. 
He  was  also  a  developer  and,  with 
canal  boat  builder  Asa  Fairfield, 
built  the  town  of  South  Wayne 
which  was  later  annexed  into  b  ort 
Wayne. 

Williams  gained  national  fame 
in  the  1870s  as  the  commissioner 
for  the  transcontinental  railroad 
and  "revealed  to  Congress  the 
Credit  Mobilier  Scandal. 

Hanna  and  Hamilton  wanted  to 
avert  a  Civil  War  at  all  costs.  They 
sided  with  Douglas,  who  was 
searching  for  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  North  and  South. 

Leading  the  Douglas  faction  in 
Indiana  was  Gov.  Joseph  Wright, 
who  said,  "Indiana  knows  no 
South  no  North,  nothing  but  the 
Union."  The  forces  for  splitting  up 
the  union,  however,  had  more 
power. 

Douglas'  moderate  course  was 
hurt  when  Vice-President  John 
Breckinridge  decided  to  run  a  pro- 
slavery  third  party  campaign 
against  him. 

That  left  the  Republicans  Lin- 
coln, who  was  supported  in  Indi- 
ana by  Oliver  Perry  Morton. 
Morton  formed  the  Fusionists  to 
support  Lincoln.  The  Fusionists 
were  a  hodgepodge  of  abolition- 
ists prohibitionists,  free  soilers, 
Known  Nothings  and  nativists. 
They  carried  Indiana  for  Lincoln 
and  put  Morton  into  the  governor's 
office. 

Fort  Wayne,  however,  sided 
with  Douglas,  giving  him  1,327 
votes  to  Lincoln's  976  and  Breckin- 
ridge's 19. 

Soon  after  Lincoln's  election,  the 
South  seceded  from  the  union,  and 
Fort  Wayne  reluctantly  went  to 
war. 
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Fort  Wayne's  past  has  deep  roots 


By  SHERRI 
..—  MONTEITH 
--  There  are  no  rec- 
ords thar  mdicare 
George  Washington 
ever  slept  here,  but 
Fort  Wayne  certainly 
was  one  of  his  many 
concerns  and  inter- 
ests. 

Since  the  days 
when  culrure  and 
western  civilization 
were  barely  evident  in 
the  frontier  regions, 
the  Summit  City  has 
played  a  vital  role  in 
America's  economic 
and  political  history. 

In  1785,  Washing, 
ton  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  a  member 
of  the  Continental 
Congress,  outlining 
what  he  saw  as  neces- 
sary development  for 


region  of  the    that  the  Miami  Vi 


wilderness. 

The  letter  said,  in 
part,  "Would  it  not 
be  worthy  of  rhe  wis- 
dom and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress 
to  have  the  western 


lage  (Fort  Wayne) 
points  to  an  impor- 
tant post  for  the 
Union." 

Washington's  con- 
cern about  develop- 
ment of  the  area  con- 
waters  well  explored,  tinued,  and  after  his  skins,  plus  innumer-  for  every  wolf  scalp 
the  navigation  of  inauguration  in  1789,  able  wolves,  buffalo,  settler  turned  in 
he  took  steps  to  elk,  mink  and  lynx.  Bounty  certificate 
insure  the  safety  of  The  future  eco-  could  be  used  a 
settlers  here.  nomic  character  of  money  in  paying  go 


ston,  a  Fort  Wayne 
supply  agent,  inven- 
toried the  furs  being 
shipped  East  that 
year:  1,140  deer  skins, 
26,938  raccoon  pelts, 
'many,  many  beavers, 


taxes  on  gold  watches 
and  male  servants. 

During  that  time 
the  new  state  govern- 
ment was  attempting 
to  rid  the  area  of 
wolves,  and  a  bounty 


cats,  foxes,"  94  bear  was  paid  by  the 


It  also  spurred  a 
wild,  unruly  lifestyle 
that  was  first  docu- 
mented in  the  1820s. 

Upon  visiting  the 
region,  Capt.  James 
Riley  wrote  "there 
were  at  least  1,000 
whites  here  from 


them  fully  ascertained 
and  accurately  laid 
down;  and  a  complete 
and  perfect  map  of 
the  country,  at  least 
as  far  westerly  as  the 
Miamis  running  into 
the  Ohio  and  Lake 
Erie,  (the  Miami  run- 
ning into  the  Ohio 
and  the  Maumee  run- 
ning into  Lake  Erie), 
and  see  how  the 
waters  of  these  com- 
municate with  the 
River  St.  Joseph 
(emptying  into  Lake 
Michigan)  for  I  can- 
not forbear  observing 


The  underground 
railroad  station  of 
prime  importance  was 
located  at  the  home 
of  Frederick  Nird- 
linger,  in  the  200 
block  of  West  Main 
Street. 

Nirdlinger  was  one 


Ohio,  Michigan,  New  of  the  officers  of  the 
York  and  Indiana,  first  Jewish  congrega- 
trading  with  the  tion  in  Fort  Wayne, 
The 


owing  an  the  community  began  ernment  bills,  such  as  IndianS-  Horse  racing,  known 
uprising  that   to  form  with  the  ta  „™m,„„  ,u.„i 


Fol  ,  t  

Indian  uprising  that   to  form  with  the  taxes.  For  the  first  gambling,  drinking,    Society  for  Visiting 

resulted  in  three   arrival  of  Samuel  several  years  of  its  debauchery,  extrava-    the  Sick  and  Burying 

scalpings  and  the   Hanna  in  1819.  Hanna  existence,   Allen  gance  and  waste  were    the  Dead." 

burning  at  the  stake   probably   helped  County  collected  its 

of  a  white  settler,  develop  the  city  more  taxes,  $111.62  per 

Washington  ordered   than  any  other  single  year,  completely  in 

man.  He  was  instru-  wolf  certificates, 
mental  in  construe-       In  1824,  Barr  and 

tion  of  the  Erie  Canal  McCorkle  proposed 

and  a  number  of  to  plat  their  land  for 

roads,  business  ven-  sale,  and  offered  the 

and  community  county  $500  cash  and   registered  300  resi- 
the  donation  of  one  dents 


General  Josiah  Har 
mar  and  his  troops  to 
settle  the  battles. 

Harmar's  army  was 
nearly  annihilated, 
and  General  Anthony 
Wayne  was  sent  in  to 
take  charge. 

Wayne's  fort 
brought  more  order   was  heavy,  because  ho 
to  the  territory,  and  a   the  seven-mile  por- 
settlement  slowly  tage  between  the 
evolved.  Maumee  and  Wabash   few  oth< 

One  local  history   Rivers  was  the  only  county 
book,  Outpost  in  tb  ' 
Wilderness,  b 
Charles  Poinsatte 

lie  use. 

The  original 


the  order  of  the  day 
and  night." 

Although  Riley 
observed  such  a  large 


The  congregation 
convened  in  his 
home. 

It  is  not  known 
collection  of  people   how  many  slaves 
the  1820s,  many 


escaped  through  Fort 
Wayne,  since  no  rec- 
ords  were  kept. 
Because  slave  smug- 
Fort  Wayne,  gling  was  illegal,  it 
generally  was  done  at 
night. 

Fort  Wayne  was 
anti-Lincoln  although 
the  rest  of  the  state 
was  strongly  Republi- 
can,  and  in  the  1860 

land  separating  the  St.   church  of  no  particu-    prjses  for  ambitious    presidential  election 
Lawrence  River  from   lar  denomination,  and   residents.  Wood    Allen  County  cast 
the  Mississippi  River,   a  few  others  for  pub-   pUnk  t0H  -roads   2,552  votes  for  Abra- 
desenbes  the  original   and  therefore,  the   lie  use.                       sprang  up  between   ham   Lincoln  and 
birth  of  the  current   Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  ■-■■<--   


establishments. 

Pioneer  traffic   square  for  public  use.   However,  the  car.-, 
through  Fort  Wayne   That   square   now    helped  that  figure 
;es  the  county   leap.  By  1840,  the 
urthouse.  census  claimed  2,080 

They  also  gave  a  residents. 

plats  to  the       The  canal  brought 
out  other  enter- 
bitious 


fur 


All-America  City: 

"To  the  west  of 
the  fort  there  came 
into  being  a  collec- 
tion of  government 
buildings  and  settler' 


Fort  Wa 


and 


3,224  for  Stephen  A. 


City  was  born. 

The  city  was  orig 


establishments  which  nally  platted  in  1822, 

in  time  resembled  a  when  government 

small  village.  These  lands  became  open 

log  buildings  were  for  sale  to  private  citi- 

located  at  the  meet-  zens. 

ing  place  of  two  John  T.  Barr,  a 

roads  . .Wayne's  Trace  merchant  from  Balti 


well-worn  portage  of  the  city  included  lying  areas.  The  first  Douglas.  In  1864, 
became  known  as  Calhoun,  Clinton,  Qf  these  was  built  by  Gen.  George  McClel- 
" the  summit,"  and  the  Court  and  Barr,  run-  Sam  Hanna,  Allen  'an  received  4,932 
nickname  Summit  ning  north-south;  and  Hamilton,  James  Bar-  votes  here  and  Lin- 
Water  (now  Superior),  nett  anc)'  ,he  Ewing  coin  won  2,244. 
Columbia,  Main,  brothers.  Lincoln  visited 
Berry  and  Wayne  run-  |t  ran  from  Fort  Fort  Wayne  only 
ning  east-west.  Wayne  to  Sturgis,  once,  to  switch  trains 
The  original  streets  Michigan,  and  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
did  not  run  due  known  as  the  Lima  night, 
north-south,  as  was  Road.  However,  Douglas 
common  for  the  time,  The  population  appeared  for  a  major 
because  the  platters  continued  to  about  campaign  rally  in 


(this  was  the  road   more,   and  John   did   not   want   to   double  every  decade   October,  1860.  He 
onnecting   Fort  McCorkle,  a  mill   uproot  existing  settler   for  40  years,  and  at   spoke  from  the  bal- 
Piqua   homes  that  would   the  turn  of  the  cen-   cony  of  the  Rockhill 


W 


ayne 


th  Fort 


Washington,  Cincin-  Ohio,  bought  all  the  have  been  in  the  way 
nati)  and  the  old  original  land,  110  lots.  However,  Major 
Maumee- Wabash  They  paid  $26  an  Samuel  Lewis  larer 
portage  path."  acre,  a  very  exclusive  tried  to  correct  the 
As  a  footnote,  the  rate  for  the  time.  problem  on  the  then- 
book  explained  the  Alexander  Ewing  south  side  of  town, 
two  roads  later  then  bought  80  acres  At  the  intersection  of  nity  in  the 
became  Columbia  just  to  the  west  of  the  Lewis  Street,  each  of  Republican 


and  Barr  streets.  For  a  Barr/McCorkle  tract, 
long  time,  Wayne's   beginning  at  what  is 


tury,  the  population 
stood  at  45,115. 

Throughout  the 
1800s,  Fort  Wayne 
stood  as  a  politically 
conservative  commu- 


house,  which 
became  St.  Joseph 
Hospital. 

His  speech  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  parade 
down  Main  Street  to 
ely  Wells,  where  an  effigy 
In   of  Lincoln  was  tossed 


the  original  city  the  1800s,  the  Repub-  over  the  iron  bridge 
streets  jogs  to  run   lican  party  was  the  (which  still  stands) 


more  liberal  of  the    into  the  river. 


poll 


Trace  was  known  as 
the  "bloddy  path" 
because  of  Harmar's 
and  St.  Clair's  defeats 
along  the  route. 

The  Three  Rivers 
area  prospered, 
thanks  to  the  rich 
bounty  that  waited 
for  trappers  and  hunr- 
ets  in  the  thick  forests 

along  the  banks.  personal  property   from  Fort  Wayne  to  South  in  its  con'vic-    War,  and  489  of  them 

In  1808,  John  John-   taxes,  which  included    Huntington  in  1835.      tions.  were  killed  in  action, 
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Ewing  Street.  due  north-south.  This 
Allen  County  was  alleviated  the 
established  in  1823,  problem   in   later  facrions 
named  after  Col. John  expansions.  Alrhough  the 
Allen,  and  the  first       The  construction  underground  railroad 
election  of  county  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  a  particularly 
officials  took  place  encouraged  economic  solid  depot  in  Fort 
May  22,  1824.  growth    in    Fort  Wayne,  helping  run- 
One  of  the  county  Wayne,  with  the  first  away  slaves  escape  to  C 
commission's  first  section  of  the  canal  Canada,  the  majority 
official  acts  was  to  set  being  completed  of  the  city  was  pro- 


figure  of 
Lincoln  was  hanged 
and  burned  at  the 
county  courthouse 
later  that  night. 

More  than  four 
thousand  Allen 
sidents 
served  with  the  Union 
troops  in  the  Civil 
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The  124-year-old  broadsheet  advertising 
the  Douglas-Johnson  speeches 


Politicking,  press 
haven't  changed 


My,  how  tlungs  have  changed. 

On  Sunday  night,  President  Rea- 
gan, a  Republican,  debated  Demo 
cratic  challenger  Walter  Mondale 
before  a  national  television 
audience. 

Bui  in  18b0,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  —  also  a  Republican  —  did 
noi  travel  die  first  mile  or  make  a 
single  speech  in  support  of  his 
re-election. 

At  the  time  "it  was  a  gross 
breach  of  decorum  for  a  (presi- 
dent) to  give  a  speech  in  his 
behalf,"  said  Mark  E  Neely,  cura- 
tor of  the  Louis  A  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum,  1301  S.  Har- 
rison St. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln's 
opponent,  Northern  Democrat  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  became  essentially 
the  first  presidential  candidate  to 
stump  the  country,  inciudin. ,  an 
Oct.  2,  1860,  stop  in  Fort  W  .yne 
with  his  running  mate,  Herscl.el  V. 
Johnson. 

A  124-year-old  broadsheet,  on 
display  at  the  museum,  heralds 


HAB 


By  Doug  Haberland 

their  Fort  Wayne  appearance  as  the 
"Greatest  political  demonstrauon  of 
the  age." 

According  to  the  poster.  40,000 
to  50,000  people  were  expected  to 
hear  Douglas  arid  Johnson  discuss 
"political  topics  of  the  day." 

Why  Fort  Wayne? 

"Indiana,  as  it  always  was  in  the 
19th  century,  was  a  key  state," 
Mark  said  Monday.  Politicians 
never  knew  how  Hoosiers  would 
vote. 

But  "Fort  Wayne  was  a  Stephen 
Douglas  town.  A  Democrat  town." 

Douglas  carried  Allen  Counry  in 
the  election  a  month  later  with 
&•«  POLITICS,  P«0«  2A. 


Politics 


From  Page  1A_ 

3,224  votes.  Lincoln  garnered  2,552, 
Southern  Democrat  John  C.  Breck- 
enridge,  42;  and  John  Bell,  of  the 
Constitutional  Lnion  Party,  32 

But  Lincoln  carried  Indiana  and 
several  other  critical  states  and  was 
re-elected  to  a  second  term. 

The  historic  broadsheet  was  pur- 
chased from  an  Ohio  library  after  it 
was  found  folded  and  filed  with 
some  old  newspaper  clippings 

Fortunately,  the  director  of  the 
library  knew  what  he  had  and  con- 
tacted Mark. 

The  24-by-32-inch  broadsheet,  in 
"delicate  and  far-f rom-excellent 
condition,"  recently  returned  from 
the  Northeast  Document  Preserva- 
tion Center  in  Massachusetts  where 
it  was  "put  in  the  best  condition  it 
could  be,"  Mark  said 

The  importance  of  such  a  find  to 
the  museum  is  obvious. 

"Finding  things  that  are  at  all 
related  to  Lincoln  and  Fort  Wayne 
are  hard  to  find  About  the  best 
you  could  ask  for  is  a  broadside  of 
Lincoln's  opponent  " 


cc:    DDA,  AXP,  LIN,  GLD 


The  broadsheet  also  represents  a 
contrast  in  political  styles. 

Advisers  tell  Reagan  to  make  his 
points  in  the  first  20  minutes, 
before  the  TV  audience  loses  inter- 
est, Mark  said.  Douglas  spoke  for  60 
minutes  and  was  followed  by  four 
other  speechmakers. 

But  that  was  what  people 
wanted  in  1860.  Spectators  "came 
here  to  listen  to  five  solid  hours  of 
political  speeches.  You  spend  the 
entire  day  in  politics  —  a  Tuesday, 
too,"  he  said 

Life  was  hard.  People  were 
bored  Politics  was  entertainment 
Politics  was  parades,  brass  bands 
and  fireworks. 

People  "came  to  have  a  good 
time,"  Mark  said,  comparing  the 
daylong  political  rally  to  a  college 
campus  on  a  Saturday  during  tht 
football  season 

The  broadsheet  also  advertised  a 
rail  excursion  between  Lima,  Ohiu, 
and  Fort  Wayne  on  the  40-  or  50- 
car  "Little  Gianj"  train,  "one  of  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  Ohio  ...  for 
accommodation  of  the 
excursionists." 


Douglas  gave  what  Mark 
described  as  his  standard  pro-slav- 
ery campaign  speech  It  was  inter- 
rupted 110  times  by  cheers  and 
applause. 

The  Weekly  Sentinel,  the  town's 
Democrat  newspaper,  reported  "an 
audience  of  over  50,000"  witnessed 
"the  largest,  most  imposing  and 
magnificent  demonstration  ever 
seen  in  the  state  of  Indiana  . ." 

The  Republican  paper,  The  Daily 
Times,  reported  "there  were  not 
10,000  on  the  ground  nor  7,000 
strangers  in  the  city  during  the 
day." 

But  newspapers  in  the  1800s 
existed  solely  for  politics  Many 
were  subsidized  by  political  panics, 
Mark  said. 

"You  bought  it  (a  newspaper)  to 
see  your  political  enemies  vilified 
with  the  most  venom  imaginable  " 

Well,  maybe  things  haven't 
changed  thai  much  after  all 


fY!i  ^orporata  Communications 


Founding  Mothers 


Susan  Abigail  Jordan 

1871-1963 

Susan  Abigail  Jordan  led  a  clas- 
sical music  orchestra  20  years 
before  the  Fort  Wayne  Phil- 
harmonic played  its  first  con- 
cert. Like  the  conductor,  every  player 
in  Jordan's  20-piece  orchestra  was 
African-American. 

Jordan  was  a  cultured  woman  who 
studied  music  at  Oberlin  College  in 
Ohio  before  she  came  to  Fort  Wayne 
in  1914.  She  taught  piano  and  violin 
in  her  parlor  on  East  Douglas  Street. 
Hundreds  of  people  learned  to  play. 
Jordan's  students  were  about  the 
only  African  Americans  in  Fort 
Wayne  who  were  schooled  in  classical 

The  orchestra  was  started  in  the 
mid-1920s.  It  played  the  music  of 
Bach  and  other  composers  at  Afri- 
can-American churches.  The  orches- 
tra broke  up  around  1940. 

When  Jordan  attended  her  first 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  concert 
sometime  in  the  1940s,  the  all-white 
audience  stared.  Most  were  unaware 
that  this  woman  had  led  her  own 
orchestra. 

Members  of  Jordan's  orchestra 
still  live  in  Fort  Wayne.  A  hand- 
ful continue  to  perform  on  Sundays 
at  their  churches. 


By  ALAN  DERRINGER 

of  The  News-Sentinel 

Notice  how  you  always  read  about  founding  fathers,  those  men  who  helped  build 
city,  state  and  country?  Ever  wonder  why  you  never  hear  about  our  founding 
r+  i™  been  a  man's  world  throughout  most  of  Fort  Wayne's  history.  Read  through 
history,  and  you'll  find  few  mentions  of  women. 

didn't  get  to  vote  until  1920,  Fort  Wayne  womei 
They  educated  themselves  and  made  a  difference. 

interesting  women  in  Fort  Wayne  history. 


Before  Elma  Alsup  began 
standing  up  for  African- 
American  kids  in  Fort 
Wayne  in  the  1920s,  they 
weren't  allowed  to  go  to  YWCA 
camp.  She  changed  things  so  young 
women  of  her  race  could  go  to  camp. 

Alsup's  work  with  African-Ameri- 
can youths  spanned  more  than  50 
years  in  Fort  Wayne. 

She  was  youth  director  for  the 
Wheatley  Social  Center,  which  later 
became  the  civil  rights  group  known 
as  the  Fort  Wayne  Urban  League. 
There  weren't  many  activities  for 
African-American  youths  in  the  city 
in  the  1920s,  1930s  and  1940s.  Alsup 
started  drama  classes  for  them.  She 
organized  volleyball  teams  for  the 
girls  and  basketball  teams  for  the 

Her  concern  for  young  people  led 
the  unmarried  woman  to  adopt  an 
orphaned  boy. 

In  1935,  Alsup  started  a  club 
where  girls  could  learn  social  graces. 
There  were  formal  teas  and  concerts. 
Nearly  57  years  later,  members  of 
that  club  —  the  Elma  E.  Alsup  Club 


Joel  Roberts  Ninde  was  not 
trained  in  architecture.  But  she 
had  definite  ideas  about  the 
way  houses  and  neighborhoods 
should  be  designed 

Ninde  was  an  artist  who  began 
designing  simple,  affordable  houses 
in  the  early  1900s.  Ninde's  houses 
sold  so  well  that  her  husband,  Lee 
Ninde,  quit  his  job  as  a  lawyer.  The 
husband  and  wife  team  created  two 
of  the  first  subdivisions  in  Fort 
Wayne  —  Wildwood  Park  and 
Lafayette  Place. 

The  planned  neighborhoods  were 
different  from  most  being  built  at  the 
time.  Trees  were  left  standing.  Wind- 
ing streets  often  followed  the  contour 
of  the  land.  There  were  no  alleys. 
Chicken  coops  and  hog  pens  were 
prohibited. 

Eighty  years  later,  Ninde's  neigh- 
borhoods remain  two  of  the  most 
desirable  in  the  city. 


Mother  George , 

1808-1865^. 


I     I  George,  but  to  thousands  of 
I      |  Union  soldiers  wounded  in 
the  Civil  War,  the  graying 
nurse  was  "Mother"  George. 

Mother  George  volunteered  to  be  a 
nurse  for  Union  soldiers  after  her 
son-in-law,  Col.  Sion  Bass,  was  killed 
in  the  war.  The  Fort  Wayne  woman 
was  54  years  old  when  she  joined 
Indiana  troops  on  the  front  lines  in 
the  South. 

There  are  stories  of  Mother 
George  carrying  wounded  soldiers 
from  hospitals  while  cannonballs  felL 
"It  would  make  your  heart  ache  to  go 
through  the  long  wards  and  see  the 
pale  faces,  the  sad  and  sorrowful  eyes 
that  follow  you  every  step,"  she  wrote 
to  her  daughters  in  Fort  Wayne. 

In  spring  1865,  she  was  treating 
some  of  the  11,000  Union  soldiers 
who  had  been  released  from  a  pris- 
oner-of-war stockade  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Typhoid  broke  out.  Mother 
George  contracted  the  disease  and 
died. 

She  was  buried  in  Lindenwood 
Cemetery,  the  first  woman  in  the 
city  to  be  buried  with  full  military 


Dr.  Alice  Hamilton 

1869-1970 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  was  a 
medical  pioneer  who  helped 
make  factories  and  mines 
Bafer  places  for  workers.  She 
discovered  the  dangers  of  poisoning 
from  lead  and  mercury.  Her  discover- 
ies led  to  laws  that  protect  workers. 

She  grew  up  in  Fort  Wayne  in  a 
family  that  emphasized  learning.  Her 
sister,  Edith  Hamilton,  grew  up  to  be 
a  famous  Greek  scholar.  Alice  Hamil- 
ton became  a  doctor  because  she 
knew  it  would  allow  her  to  travel 
around  the  world  helping  people. 

Alice  became  the  first  female  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  University  in  1919, 
years  before  the  college  admitted 
female  students.  When  she  died  in 
1970,  she  was  looking  for  a  safe  way 
to  dispose  of  nuclear  waste. 


Edith  Hamilton 

1867-1963 

Edith  Hamilton  and  her 
equally  famous  sister,  Alice, 
did  not  attend  the  public 
schools  in  Fort  Wayne.  Their 
father  said  there  was  too  much  arith- 


his  wife  taught  Latin  and  French  to 
the  girls  at  home. 

Edith  was  introduced  to  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Greece  at  an  early 
age.  She  eventually  became  an  inter- 
nationally known  Greek  scholar. 

She  was  the  first  woman  ever 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Mun- 
ich in  Germany.  She  spent  25  years 
teaching.  But  it  was  not  until  she 
had  retired  from  teaching  that  she 
started  writing. 

She  wrote  books  on  Greek  his- 
tory and  mythology,  and  books  about 
the  Bible.  At  age  90,  she  was  made 
an  honorary  citizen  of  Athens, 
Greece.  When  she  died  at  age  95, 
she  was  completing  a  book  on  the 
Greek  philosopher  Plato. 


Though  not  the  most  influen- 
tial woman  to  live  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ruth  Budd  had  one 
of  the  most  colorful  careers. 
Nicknamed  the  "Singing  Venus  of 
the  Air,"  Budd  sang  and  performed 
stunts  while  swinging  on  a  trapeze. 

She  performed  with  her  younger 
brother,  Giles,  until  he  missed  Ruth's 
hands  one  day  and  broke  his  hip. 
Ruth  Budd  developed  an  act  of  her 
own  and  performed  all  over  the 

She  made  her  movie  debut  in  the 
1919  film  "A  Scream  in  the  Night," 
which  was  based  on  Charles  Darwin's 
theory  of  evolution.  She  wore  a  mon- 
key costume  and  swung  on  the  tra- 
peze. She  broke  three  bones,  dislo- 
cated her  collarbone  and  a  shoulder, 
and  sprained  a  knee.  It  was  her  last 

Budd  settled  in  Fort  Wayne  in 
1927,  almost  18  years  after  she  began 
a  long-distance  romance  with  an  elec- 
trician she  had  met  at  a  Fort  Wayne 
theater.  She  came  down  from  the  tra- 
peze and  ran  a  grocery  store  and 
cigar  stands  over  the  next  several 


Julia  Emanuel 

1871-1962 

Julia  Emanuel  was  the  first 
female  pharmacist  in  Fort 
Wayne.  When  she  started  dis- 
pensing prescriptions  in  1892, 
she  had  to  stay  hidden  in  the  back 
room  of  the  drugstore.  The  owners 
were  afraid  that  the  sight  of  a  woman 
pharmacist  would  make  people  ner- 
vous and  drive  away  customers. 

After  10  years  of  this,  Emanuel 
opened  her  own  pharmacy,  which  she 
operated  for  40  years.  She  hired 
women  to  assist  her.  The  drugstore 
was  a  big  success. 

Outside  of  her  work,  Emanuel 
fought  for  the  right  of  women  to 
vote.  Women  received  that  right  in 
1920. 

The  pharmacist  was  a  big  sup- 
porter of  University  of  Michigan 
sports,  where  she  had  been  the  only 
woman  in  the  school  of  pharmacy. 
She  always  wore  one  blue  sock  and 
one  gold  sock  (the  Michigan  school 
colors)  when  she  went  golfing.  She 
played  nine  holes  of  golf  every  Tues- 
day until  she  was  in  her  80s,  scoring 
in  the  low  50s. 


1795-1886 

Laura  Suttenfield  (pictured 
also  on  the  cover)  has  been 
called  the  Mother  of  Fort 
Wayne,  because  she  was  the 
first  non-Indian  woman  to  make  Fort 
Wayne  her  permanent  home. 

Suttenfield  was  the  wife  of  a  sol- 
dier stationed  at  the  fort.  Laura  and 
William  Suttenfield  traveled  here  by 
flatboat  on  the  St.  Marys  River  in 
1814.  Their  daughter,  Jane,  was  the 
first  girl  to  be  born  at  the  fort 

In  1818,  after  William  had  been 
discharged  from  the  army,  they  built 
the  first  house  in  the  village.  They 
operated  a  tavern  in  the  log  building. 

She  described  the  early  years  in 
Fort  Wayne  and  other  frontier  set- 
tlements as  a  hard  life.  Fort  Wayne 
was  "surrounded  in  its  earliest  years 
by  soldiers,  savages  and  pioneers, 
encumbered  with  the  care  of  a  large 
family,  pressed  with  poverty  and  the 
privations  of  a  frontier  country,  sick- 


By  the  time  she  died  in  1886, 
things  had  become  a  little  more  civi- 
lized. The  tiny  settlement  of  Fort 
Wayne  had  grown  to  30,000  people. 
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Brinkman 


since.  , 

Brinkman  is  president  or  tne 
Fort  Wayne  Civil  War  Round  Table, 
one  of  a  dozen  or  so  groups  around 
the  state  which  meet  regularly  to 
talk  about  a  war  distant  in  time  but 
close  to  their  hearts.  The  round 
tables  became  popular  nationally 
during  the  war's  centennial  in  the 
1960s. 

There  was  another  resurgence  in 
interest  after  Ken  Burns' 

monumental 
documentary, 
"The  Civil  War," 
was  shown  on 
PBS  in  1990. 

Unlike  the 
more  energetic 
Civil  War 
re-enacters,  who 
wear  uniforms 
and  recreate 
battles,  round 
table  members 
have  a  more 
leisurely  approach.  They  meet  for 
dinner  at  6  p.m.  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month  at  the  Old 
Country  Buffet  in  Southtown  Mall. 

About  7  p.m.,  they  have  a  short 
business  meeting  and  then  settle  in 
for  a  talk  about  some  aspect  of  the 
war  by  a  member  or  outside 

"It  could  be  about  anything, 
generals,  doctors,  medical  care  on 
the  battlefield,  politics,"  said  (> 
Brinkman,  a  "Civil  War-coholic 
who  has  talked  to  various  groups 
and  school  children  about  railroads 
and  logistics  during  the  Civil  War 
"The  group  is  filled  with  people 
like  me,  for 
whom  the  Civil 
War  is  a  > 
passion,"  said 
Paul  Swinehart, 
a  member  for  10 
years,  with  his 
wife,  Dorothy. 

"I've  been 
interested  in 
reading  and 
studying  about 
the  Civil  War 
Paul  Swinehart  since  I  was  10  or 
1 1  years  old.  This  was  something  I 
always  wanted  to  do.  We  almost 
always  visit  battef ields  or 
memorials,  such  as  Gettysburg 
Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans,  said 

£  /  pc^^^^^^VVFST  March  19  1"W2 


Civil  War  historian  and  author 


Marshall  Krolick  of  Chicago,  at  right,  discussed  "The  Ch 


Lincoln  passed  thiough 

of  the  South.  , , 

A  reporter  observed,  "  «Ole  Abe'  looked  as  if  his  pattern  had  been  a 
mighty  ugly  one.'  , 

Allen  County  Courthouse. 

Douglas  bea.  Lincob ^^W*2&Z  fa  Unco,„.s  oppo. 
^r£o^I°Kf«  bemocra,.  and  2.224  for  «he 
incumbent  Lincoln. 

-  From  -Twentieth  Century  History  of  Fort  Wayne"  by  John 
Ankenbruck.   


Paul  Swinehart,  who  retired  after 
40  years  as  a  conductor  with  the 
Norfolk  and  Southern  Railroad. 

He  is  also  treasurer  of  the  group, 
which  has  90  members,  about  half 
of  whom  may  attend  a  meeting. 


The  membership  is  diverse, 
including  doctors,  lawyers  and 
truck  drivers.  ( 

Some  of  the  group  s  older 
members  can  recall  talking  to  Civil 
War  veterans,  Brinkman  said. 


Clockwise  from  top:  a 
Army  belt  replica;  a  C 
spyglass;  a  .58-cahber 
uses  in  re-enactments. 

He  is  a  window  cler 
Centennial  Station  branch 
Post  Office.  Another  meml 
Gaff,  a  mail  carrier  at  the  : 
branch,  has  written  two  b 
the  war. 
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Allen  County 
in  the  Civil  War 

F~T~~ <  he  Civil  War  Memorial  in  Lawton  Park  on  Spy  Run  was 

1      dedicated  on  Oct.  10,  1894.  Its  inscription  reads:  "Tribute  for 
1     patriotic  citizens  of  Allen  County  who  fell  in  defense  of  the 
Union  1861  -  1865  -  Chicamauga,  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg." 

Its  installation  was  accompanied  by  a  parade  from  downtown 
to  the  present-day  Lawton  Park  led  by  the  principal  donors,  Louis 
and  Charles  Centlivre.  A  presentation  was  made  by  Robert  Bell,  a 
prominent  attorney  of  the  day  who  had  served  in  the  Eighth  Indiana 
Regiment  of  Volunteers  during  the  Civil  War.  A  state  senator,  Bell 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  perennial  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
presidency  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  visited  the  Bell 
home  and  once  gave  a  speech  from  Bell's  front  porch 
on  the  virtues  of  the  silver  standard. 

Allen  County  participated  in  strong  numbers 
in  the  Civil  War,  sending  more  than  5,000  men  into 
service.  Out  of  a  county  population  of  nearly  30,000, 
489  lost  their  lives.  They  fought  mostly  in 
the  western  theaters  of  the  war,  from 
Shiloh  to  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea. 

Land  for  Lawton  Park  was 
purchased  in  1864,  and  in  1865  it  was 

the  site  of  the  only  Indiana  State  Fair  to 

be  held  in  Fort  Wayne. 

Henry  Lawton,  a  hero  of  the  19th 

century,  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  raised 

in  Fort  Wayne.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in 

1861,  he  joined  the  first  Indiana  regiment  formed 

when  President  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers 

to  save  the  Union,  and  he  soon  was  in  the  first 

engagements  against  the  Confederacy.  In  the 

Atlanta  campaign,  he  won  the  Congressional 

Medal  of  Honor,  the  first  Fort  Wayne  native  to 

have  done  so. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  Lawton  was  a 

colonel  and  soon  joined  the  regular  army 

to  fight  in  the  Indian  Wars.  Later  in  1899, 

Lawton  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 

American  forces  assigned  to 

put  down  the  Philippine 

rebellion  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  was 

killed  by  a  sniper  on  Dec. 

19,  1899.  In  1899  North  Side 

Park  was  renamed  Lawton  Park  as  a 

tribute  paid  to  the  fallen  soldier  by  his 

hometown.  A  statue  of  the  general  by 

sculptor  Frederick  C.  Hibbard  stands 

in  Lakeside  Park  at  Lake 

and  Crescent  avenues. 


Allen  County  historian  Tom  Castaldi,  a  retired  Essex  vice  president,  hosts  "On  the  Heritage 
7hul,  "which  is  broadcast  at  6:35  a.m.  and  8:35  a.m.  MoniLxys  on  W'HOI.  -W.  /  IM 
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I  SOT) 

Back  in  1B$9,  the  Rockhill  House  was  Fort  Wayne's  newest  hotel.    The  first 

one  was  the  Hediken  House  on  Barr  Street.    We  knew  the  Rockhill  House  as  the  old 

part  of  the  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  at  the  corner  of  Main  &  Broadway.    Perhaps,  you 

will  remember  that  a  little  iron  balcony  extended  over  Main  Street.     (This  building 

was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  section  of  the  Hospital.) 

j  Xi'C 

"  Stephan  A.  Douglas*  came  to  Fort  Wayne  in  3^59,  campaigning  against  Lincoln. 
He  stayed  at  the  Rockhill  House  and  made  a  five  raunute  speech  from  that  balcony. 
Later  his  "Speech  of  the  day"  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  River  just  south  of 
the  Main  Street  bridge,  where  bleachers  were  built  to  take  care  of  the  crowd.  That 
was  a  gala  day  I 

'Father  Stover  was  a  small  boy  then.    He  often  told  us  the  story.  His 
Foster  father  brought  him  all  the  way  from  Bluff ton  over  the  old  plank  road.  They 
started  long  before  dawn  so  that  they'd  arrive  in  time  for  the  parade. 

It  was  a  wonderful  parade  1    It  started  at  the  Courthouse  and  went  all  the 
way  to  the  Main  Street  bridge.    Bands  played,  and  all  the  people  applauded  Stephan 
A.  Douglas*'.    Somewhere  about  half  way  along  the  line  of  march,  there  was  a  great 
commotion  and  a.  float  broke  into  the  parade.    It  was  a  huge  hay-wagon,  and  on  it 
was ' tall,  lanky  young  man  dressed  to  represent  Abe  Lincoln,  and  he  was  splitting 
rails.    The  float  was  so  clever  and  realistic,  that  it  was  stealing  the  show.  Of 
course,  it  moved  very  slowly  as  it  was  drawn  by  two  teams  of  oxen.    Something  must 
be  done  as  it  was  breaking  the  parade  in  two, 

11    Main  Street  was  a  narrow  grass  grown  road.    The  float  moved  so  slowly, 
and  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  the  rest  of  the  parade  could  not  pass  it.    But,  the 
grass  helped  to  solve  the  problem.    Some  enterprising  person  thought  of  salt,  and 
sprinkled  it  on  the  grass  beside  the  road.    The  oxen  pulled  out  of  line  of  the 
parade  to  lick  the  salt,  and  no  amount  of  urging  could  get  them  to  move  on. 
The  parade  moved  on  to  its  destination  where  the  Speech  was  to  be  made,  and  quite 
a  political  rally  took  place.      It  turned  out  to  be  Stephan  Douglas'  day,  -  -  - 
but  aS  ve  all  remember,  Lincota  was  suecessM,  at  the  inauguration^  became  our 
President 
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Stephen  Douglas  famous  guest 

 £_          ^Kffnszn^  t.h*  hosnital.  90-year-old  Rockhill  House  tin 


STEPHEN  From  13S 
dent  of  the  Old 
Settlers. 

Another  high- 
light in  the  hotel's 
history  came  that 
same  year  when 
Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate 
Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, known  as  "the 
Little  Giant," 
came  to  Fort 
Wayne  and  made 
his  headquarters 
at  the  Rockhill 
House.  The  first  night  Dougl 
forth  with  one  of  his  usual  fiery  at- 
tacks on  his  opponent,  Abe  Lincoln, 
and  enthusiastically  supported  the 
issues  of  states'  rights  from  the  bal- 
cony of  Rockhill  House.  The  next 
day,  the  biggest  parade  ever  seen  in 
Fort  Wayne  up  to  that  time  marched 
by  for  two  hours  heading  for  the  St. 
Marys  River  (at  the  end  of  Wayne 
Street)  where  a  natural  amphi- 
theater served  the  candidate  well. 

An  editor  commented  about  the 
Douglas  visit  that  "the  vulgarity  and 
noise  kept  up  on  the  streets  showed 
that  whiskey  was  doing  more  for  him 
than  he  could  do  for  himself.  It  don't 
take  much  sense,  knowledge  or  gen- 
tility to  be  a  Democrat." 

William  Rockhill  died  in  1865,  and 
the  Rockhill  House,  which  never  was 
a  financial  success,  closed  in  1867. 

This  was,  however,  the  ideal  place 
for  the  Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  start  their  hospital.  When 
the  Sisters  re-opened  the  old  hotel 
doors  in  1869,  they  were  still  scrub- 
bing the  place  when  the  first  patient 
was  admitted.  Nurses  were  always  in 
demand,  but  so  were  beds.  In  that 
first  year,  Sister  Mary  Henrica,  hav- 
ing prepared  the  meals  one  day, 
went  on  second  shift  keeping  watch 
all  that  night  at  the  home  of  a  sick 
person.  When  she  returned  the  next 
day  for  some  much-needed  rest  she 
found  her  bed  had  been  taken  the 
night  before  and  given  to  a  patient. 

A  few  months,  later  Dr.  Isaac 
Rosenthal  performed  the  first  sur- 
gery at  St.  Joseph's.  Rosenthal  was 
born  in  1831  in  Germany  and  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1847. 
Although  he  received  a  basic  educa- 
tion in  Germany,  Rosenthal  learned 
his  medical  practice,  as  was  usual  at 
that  time,  largely  by  apprenticing  to 
another  physician.  He  came  to  Fort 
Wayne  in  1860,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Ach- 
duth  Vesholom  Congregation,  the 
oldest  Jewish  congregation  in  Indi- 
ana. Several  times  president  of  the 
local  medical  society,  he  soon  be- 
came St.  Joseph's  chief  of  staff  and 
was  the  instrumental  figure  in  the 
development  of  medical  services  at 


the  hospital. 

In  the  early 
years,  St.  Joseph's 
was  unique  in  of- 
fering special  pro- 
grams for  the 
poor.  In  1870,  for 
example,  the  hos- 
pital initiated  a 
program  that  en- 
abled all  poor  resi- 
dents  of  Allen 
County  to  be 
treated  there 
rather  than  being 
placed  in  the 
"poorhouse,"  as 
was  the  custom.  For  this  service,  the 
city  and  township  trustees  paid  the 
hospital  $3  per  week  for  each  pa- 
tient. 

The  first  addition  was  built  in 
1879,  but  the  smallpox  epidemic  of 
1881-1882  caused  a  crisis  in  avail- 
able patient  space.  To  give  more 
room,  the  sisters  moved  their  chapel 
and  convent  out  of  the  old  hotel,  and 
built  new  structures  next  to  the  hos- 
pital to  serve  their  personal  and  reli- 
gious needs. 

Concerned  with  the  problems  of 
communicable  diseases,  in  1889,  the 
Sisters  opened  an  isolation  facility 
west  of  the  hospital  on  land  known 
as  the  Orff  Homestead  (on  West 
Main  Street  near  the  bridge  over  the 
St.  Marys  River).  By  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  isolation  ward  was 
closed  and  the  area,  then  called  St. 
Roch's  Farm,  was  converted  to  the 
production  of  vegetables  and  poul- 
try for  the  hospital. 

The  great  addition  erected  in 
1912-1913  facing  Broadway,  boasted 
the  newest  facilities,  from  steam 
heat  (cleaner_than  the  hot  air  of  the 
coal  furnaces)  and  full  electrical  ser- 
vice to  the  newest  incubators,  X-ray 
equipment,  and  "ultra-violet  ray" 
treatment  rooms. 

It  was  also  early  in  this  century 
that  another  unique  program  for  the 
poor  was  begun.  For  those  who  could 
not  afford  medical  care  (there  were 
no  health  insurance  programs),  the 
hospital  sold  tickets,  at  $7.50  each, 
that  would  entitle  the  holder  to 
board,  bed,  care  and  treatment  for 
one  year. 

In  1918,  the  nursing  school,  offer- 
ing a  three-year  program,  was 
opened  and  a  medical  technicians' 
school  was  begun  in  1946. 

The  hospital  continued  its  growth 
in  the  20th  Century,  with  the  most 
dramatic  physical  changes  taking 
place  from  1929,  when  the  Berry 
Street  wing  was  built,  to  the  mid-60s 
when  the  nine-story  Broadway  wing 
was  built. 

It  was  during  the  construction  of 
the  Berry  Street  wing,  completed  in 
1929,  that  the  last  remnants  of  the 


90-year-old  KocKniu  nouse  iinally 
were  torn  down.  What  had  started  as 
"Rockhill's  Folly"  turned  out  to  be- 
come one  of  the  city's  greatest  as- 
sets.    

Michael  Hawfield  is  executive  director  of 
Allen  County-Fort  Wayne  Historical  So- 
ciety.   
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LAS  VEGAS 

ROUNDTRIP  AIR  FROM  FORT  WAYNE 

—  Leave  any  Tuesday/Wednesday 

—  Hotel  packages  from  $37 

JACKPOT  JUNKET  —  $381 

Escorted  group  leaves  Fort  Wayne  July  17 
3  nights  Aladdin  deluxe  (not  on  strike) 
Roundtrip  airport/hotel  transportation 
All  taxes  and  baggage  gratuities 

ADVANCE  PURCHASE  REQUIRED— BOOK 
NOW  FOR  AIRFARE  EFFECTIVE  JULY  3 

Airfare  $269  for  Tue/Wed  travel  roundtrip 
Package  prices  per  person,  double  occupancy 

ALLEN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

DOWNTOWN  432-4414 
Corner  Wayne  &  Lafayette 
jSSESBSSgjg    GLENBROOK  482-4431 
Main  Level,  Near  Hudsons 
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INGEST,  DIG* 
in  America's  li. 


